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., THE HOLY LAND. 

Whatever concerns the state and of 
the Holy Land, must be read with interest by 
every Christian reader. The following letter 
from a gentleman ia the Mediterranean, a man 
of much intelligence, and sound Christian prin- 
ciple, is well worthy of attention. it is obvi- 
ous that a great movement js in progress in Sy- 
ria, and the adjacent countries. The Turks do 
not seem capable of maintaining their dominion. 
The iron rod of * the Old Tiger,” as Mehemet 
Aliis usually designated, bas been broken, and 
in the midst of the confusion which is likely to 
overtake that portion of the East, the way 
seems to be opening for the ultimate restoration 
of the Jews to that land which was given to 
their fathers by covenant, and which can only 
be held by any other people by usurpation.— 
Our correspondent writes as follows : 

“Sir R. Stopford had been told to return to 
England: whenever he pleased, and was prepar- 
ing to do so, when he received orders by last 
mail to remain at his post for the present, until 
he heard again: he is consequently gone to 
Corfu for a month. The cause of this can only 
be conjectured. The French have ordered a 
squadron to the Levant, and Syria is still in an 
unsettled state, as well as Candia. The Syrians 
cannot tolerate the tyrannical rule of the ‘Turks, 
and are threatening rebellion. The French have 
long been fostering a feeling in their own favour 
among the various tribes of Lebanon by the 
agency of Popish missionaries. The Maron- 
ites are almost Papists, and partly connected 
with the Church of Rome. rench have 
lost no time since we drove out the Egyptians, 
in renewing their intercourse with these people, 
and, indeed, throughout all the East, by the 


game means. Scarcely a vessel arrives from 


France without numbers of priests, or Sceurs 
de la Charité, who proceed either to Syria, 
Constantinople, or Persia; of this we are eye- 
witnesses. A body of Jesuits within the last 
two months have bought a house and land near 
Beyrout for 8001. for a college. The Scours de 
la Charite are making great way among the 
people at Smyrna, Constantinople, &c. The 
only Protestant missionaries throughout all 
these regions at present, are the American 
(some Presbyterians, some Episcopalians). | 
have just heard from good authority, there has 
been held lately a meeting of seventy or eighty 


of the principal chiefs in Syria, in which the |,the 


question. was discussed, whether they should 
not adopt the Protestant religion; the meeting 
sent to the American missionaries at Beyrout 
to obtain their advice: the result is not yet 
known. It is easy to conceive that the Sy- 
rians should, after late occurrences, incjine 
rather to seek the friendship and alliance of the 
English than the French. My friend » 
lately stationed at Candia, tells me, that he does 
not believe the Turks will be able to keep pos- 
session of it, the natives being much the strong- 
est, and very brave; it is a splendid island. 
The Admiral is perhaps ordered to remain to 
watch ing events, and prevent French in- 
termeddling. One thing, however, greatly to 
be lamented, and for which the English, as a 
Protestant nation, ought to take shame, is the 
fact that, at this highly interesting and critical 
conjuncture, we have not a single religious 

ent in all these regions, lay or clerical, to 
alisenia the interests of Protestant Christian- 
ity, or through whom correct information can 
be obtained of the state of public feeling and 
proceedings of other parties, and this at a time 
when other sects and countries are all activity. 
The enclosed paragraph shows the zeal of Aus- 
tria and Russia, and I have heard since, that 
very advantageous treaties have been concluded 
between them and the Turkish Government, 
and the same also with France. Our political 
interests are concerned in these proceedings, as 
well as those of true religion; but I suppose 
the enmity of our present rulers, and especially 


of their agent, Lord Ponsonby, to religion, 


would make them loathe the idea of countenan- 
cing or encouraging missionaries, even though 
by doing so political ends would be promoted. 
The Rev. Mr. Gobat, late missionary in Abys- 
sinia, who is in bad health, has just been order- 
ed by the Church Missionary Society to go to 
Syria, and report the state of things. But what 
can one sickly man accomplish, opposed by a 
multitude of Popish agents from France, and 
othere from Russia? The British Christian 
community has yet to take up the cause of 
Christianity in the East; but to do this in a 
way at all effectual, it must be undertaken on a 
large and liberal scale. No limited and puny 
effort will either accomplish any sensible good, 
or counteract the evil doing so actively and ex- 
tensively by the enemies of truth. The ap- 
pointment of a bishop at Malta is a very useful 
measure. The foundation of a large college, 
for both clerical and lay education, is another 
measure still more important, and by which the 
cause of true Christianity in the t will be 
more substantially promoted than in any other 
way that can be devised. ‘The bishop should 
of course be Visitor, and one of the patrons of 
the college ; but it will not be politic or desira- 
ble, especially in these times, and under the 
uncertainty of men of right principles being ap- 
pointed bishops, to place such an Institution en- 
tirely under his control, and so give him more 
than a limited share of influence in it. Oxford 
and Cambridge are not under Episcopal juris- 
diction ; their Chancellors are laymen. The 
only way to secure its being founded on a suffi- 
ciently ft scale to answer the objects in 
view, and its being managed on right principles, 
will be the formation of a Board or Committee 
of Directors or Governors for that special ob- 
ject, who will be able to devote their undivided 
attention to its prosecution, which no existing 
Church Society can be exp&ted to do. ‘The 
ends to be accomplished are of sufficient mag- 
nitude and importance to engage the attention 
of a body of intelligent and devoted Chris- 
tians. 

« One probable reason for the people of Leb- 
anon inclining to the Protestant religion is, that 
about (I believe) half a century back, the Je- 
suits, then having great influence in the coun- 
try, were convicted of great profligacy in a cel- 
ebrated nunnery, which was destroyed in con- 
sequence, and the Jesuits ruined in public esti- 
mation ; their having again recently returned 
there in numbers, may, it is supposed, have 
alarmed the people. The Rev. Mr. Nicolayson 
has passed through here on his way to Jerusa- 
lem, with an architect from England to build 
the projected church, a school house, é&c. ; they 


- |}schoolmistresses for the National schools which 


had to take workmen with them from Malta, 
: there being none at Jerusalem. The architect 
tells me the church will take about two years 
and a half to finish. Three English ladies, in 

teresting and superior persons, were also here, 
on their way to Athens, to superintend the Go- 
vernment Normal School for the education of 


are being established throughout the kingdom. 
There is one for schoolmasters also. In a short 
time there will be an endowed National school 


in every district and village, in connexion with 
the National Church. e rising generation 
of Greeks will be a superior race to the present 


degraded and corrupt one. The Greek Church 
in the East is very favourably inclined to our 
Church, and would send their clergy to be edu- 
cated here were there a college ; the laity would 
do the same; this alone would be an extensive 
and important sphere of influence. The Greeks 
dislike the Papists, though the latter are using 
every art to conciliate them, and will probably 
succeed if Protestants remain asleep—while by 
activity and judicious management, it will be 
easy to extend over all these interesting re- 

ions British influence, through the medium of 

ritish Pasay sep and in no way can this be 
more effectually accomplished than by making 
them familiar, through the medium of educa- 
tion, with the language and learning of Great 
Britain. Mr. Gobat (the missionary,) is going 
to inquire into the state of the Druses, who are 
Heathens, but are evincing a wish to become 
Chfistians ; they form about two hundred thou- 
sand of the population of Lebanon. The Pa- 
pists are already at work among them. Capt. 
; who has cruised a great deal on the coast 
of Syria in the Revenge, and has sailed for 
that station again this morning, tells me that 
whenever he hoists the British colours on arriv- 
ing at any port of the coast, the tri-coloured 
flag is immediately hoisted on all the monaste- 
ries and convents, to intimate they are under 
French protection; the same is done also on 
every religious festa; this speaks for itself. 
He Greally deplores our religious apathy to- 
wards these countries at this important and 
most critical period.” 


We unite with our correspondent, and the gal- 
lant officer alluded to, in deploring our “ reli- 
gious apathy towards these countries at this 
most important and critical period.” Augfria 
and Russia have united in memorializing the 
Porte, with the view of promoting the interests 
of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. 
France also seems ambitious of becoming a 
leader ‘in protecting and fostering Romanism 
in the East. Why then should Britain, the 
head of Protestant Europe, stand by indiffer- 
ent? Why does she not unite with her ally, 
the Protestant and Christian King of Prussia, 
in making such demands as she is entitled to 
advance on behalf of Protestantism in the East? 
And, above all, why are not more active mea- 
sures adopted by the Church, and by private 
Christians in General, for the extension of the 
Gospel in those places from which it first sound- 
ed out in the‘early dawn of Christianity ?— 


English paper. 


OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD 

Galileo, when suspected of the guilt of athe- 
ism, took a straw from the floor of his cell in 
Inquisition, and informed his accusers that 
in the construction and design of that vegetable 
tube, he saw the hand of God most distinctly 
revealed, without the necessity of any other 
evidence whatever. 

But how should we stand reproved and self- 
condemned, from considering how little accord- 
ance in general there is between the demonstra- 
tions of God, which are daily and unceasingly 
pouring in around us, and the ordinary tenor 
and habitude of our minds? What folly, what 
inconsideration, what enmity against God, cha- 
racterize the heart and the thoughts of man! 
The whole scene of nature and providence is 
fitted io arrest and to fix our attention upon 
Him who ruleth over all, and who isevery where 
present, beholding the evil and the good. The 
morning proclaims his loving-kindness, and the 
evening his faithfulness. ‘The varied seasons 
of the rolling year all speak of him. Whether 
it be the howling blasts of winter, or the gen- 
tle opening of the budding spring—the gay lux- 
uriance of blooming summer, or the abundant 
riches of gathered autumn, that draw our atten- 
tion to God, all direct us to lift the hymn of 
gratitude to His name, who has fixed their or- 
dinances with a regularity that shall endure as 
long as the earth remains. The universe is re- 
plete with the evidences of his presence—the 
traces and manifestations of his divine perfec- 
tions. When you look to the heavens, you 
behold the magnificence of his creative and 
constructive power, in those vast systems, re- 
ceding into endless space, which perform, in 
immeasurable fields, their majestic and cease- 
less revolutions. When you walk abroad 
through nature’s landscapes, each scene of love- 
liness that meets your eye—each object of in- 
terest that fixes your attention—all the organi- 
zation and beauty that you admire, whether in 
things animate or inanimate—the very flowers 
of the earth, the grass of the field, or the insect 
that almost eludes your observation as it fulfils 
its ephemeral destiny—all proclaim to you the 
being and the perfections of him, who is the 
universal parent of all, and whose every work 
reveals him to be excellent in working, and 
wonderful in counsel. But instead of telling 
you where you may find God, let us rather ask, 
where is he not? Can you flee from his pre- 
sence, or hide yourselves from his Spirit, or 
leave behind you the proofs of his existence, or 
escape beyond the limits of his authority and of 
hislaw? The creation, throughout all its de- 
partments, is a witness of God, and an impres- 
sive demonstration of accordance to his sove- 
reign will. It responds to every impulse of his 
power, and fulfils every dictate of his mind. 
How pointedly does the sun from day to day 
keep his track, and observe his time of rising 
and going down! With what regularity do the 
waters of the great deep ebb and flow, and all 
the processes of nature observe their appointed 
courses. And is it, that the human heart, the 
seat of unholy passions, and rude tumultuous 
desires, is the only place where God is not 
obeyed, and his will not complied with? O 
what a miracle of wickedness is every ungodly, 
impenitent man! He appears as a dark blot 
on the face of creation, that absorbs without 
reflecting or manifesting the image of its Au- 
thor—a jarring chord, that mars the sacred 
symphony of that mighty harp, whose every 
string tells in sweetest music that the hand 
which framed, and which touches it is divine. 
Let every irreligious man consider the host of 
witnesses around him, and above him, which 
declare the power and glory of God. Let him 
meditate upon the Divine Majesty—the infinite 
excellence of the adorable Jehovah. Let him 
ponder his divine and unquestionable right to 
receive from his rational creatures, all praise, 
and honour, and blessing, and thanksgiving. 
“The Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens, and his kingdom extendeth over all. 
Bless the Lord, ye his angels that excel in 
strength, thatdo his commandments, hearken- 
ing unto the voice of his word. Bless ye the 
Lord all ye his hosts, ye ministers of his that 
do his pleasure. Bless the Lord, all his works 
in all places of his dominions. Bless the Lord, 


CARE OF CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Huntington gives the following account 
of her mode of educating her children :—“I be- 
gin to have my children in the room at piayers, 
within the month after their birth; and they al- 
ways continue to be present, unless they are 
sick, or are excluded the privileges as a punish- 
ment for having been very naughty. It is diffi- 
cult, when they are quite young, to keep them 
perfectly still. But the habit of thinking they 
are too young to be present at family devotion, 
is abad one. And, besides, if they do not come 
in, some one is obliged to remain out with them, 
and is thus deprived of a precious privilege, and 
an important means of grace. Afier they get 
to be two years, or more, old, and are able to 
understand the meaning of your conduct, if they 
play, or in any other way make a disturbance, 
they may be taken out, and compelled to re- 
main by themselves till the service is over; 
which will generally be felt by them to be so 
great a punishment, that they will not soon 
commit a similar offence. I would not do this, 
however, on every slight deviation from perfect 
order, as children cannot be expected to conduct 
themselves like men.’ 

** As to government, I have always made it 
a rule never to give a’child what it is passion- 
ately earnest to have, however proper the ob- 
ject may be in itself; because, otherwise, an 
association would be immediately formed in the 
mind between importunity and success. Were 
a child always told, when he cries for a thing, 
‘You sha have it when you show a proper 
temper,’ it would soon teach him to be reason- 
able. I think it the destruction of government 
to be capricious; to refuse, one day, what, in 
circumstances not seen by the child to be diffe- 
rent, is granted on another; to let fretting and 
teasing carry a point at one time, when at an- 
other, they would bring punishment. Children 
very soon see whether we are consistent; and 
little deviations from an established rule do 
great mischief, and are often slidden into very 
imperceptibly by the parent, though the child is 
quick-sighted enough to observe them. 

. “One thing, my dear friend, I think of the 
greatest importance and that is that children be 
made always to mind and consider the parent’s 
word as their law. Giving up once, after a 
command had passed, may lay the foundation, 
and lead to the establishment, of a principle of 
insubordination as troublesome as unconquer- 
able. For this reason, absolute commands 
should be as few as possible. I also think it 
dangerous to play with children in the way of 
command, saying, ‘ Do this or that,’ when you 
do not mean that the thing must be done. It 
weakens parental authority. I never like to tell 
very small children to kiss strangers, as they 
often feel a degree of backwardness very diffi- 
cult to overcome; and if they refuse, it is ne- 
cessary to pass it over without compelling obe- 
dience, which should not be; or to have a com- 
bat with them before the company which hard- 
ens them to reproof. It is better to say, if a 
stranger offers to kiss them and they refuse, 
and it is thought best to say any thing. ‘ Your 
kisses are of no great consequence; they ma 
be dispensed with, I dare say.’ This leads the 
child to think he is not of much importance as 
he might otherwise be led to suppose. 

*‘It is also very necessary to good govern- 
ment that punishment should be proportioned to 
offences. If we make no distinction between 
intentional and complicated offences, and care- 
less inadvertencies, the child, by the frequent 
recurrence of these latter faults, and the sharp 
rebukes they bring upon him, will become so 
accustomed to severe reproof, that he will not 
mind it. ‘Tenderness of heart is the most pow- 
erful human engine of parental government; 
and when this is lost unless the grace of God 
interposes, the inevitable consequence of fre- 
quent reproof is, a heart blunted in its sensi- 
bilities, and unmoved by the parent’s pleasure. 
Of course, all temptations should, as much as 
possible, be put out of the way of children. 
Many little things should not be observed, 
which if you were conscious the child knew you 
had observed, ought to be reproved. A harsh 
and angry tone should never be used, unless a 
gentle one has previously failed. And J believe, 
where the authority of the parent is early estab- 
lished by the mild and gentle means to some of 
which I have alluded, severe measures need be 
resorted to very seldom.” 

THE DESTROYER OF DEATH. 

When we look at the wide extent and univer- 
sality of the ravages of death, how hopeless is 
our escape! We see no exception—it scatters 
its desolations with unsparing regularity among 
all the sons and daughters of Adam. It per- 
haps adds toJour despair when we see it extend- 
ing to the lower animals, or behold the lovely 
forms of the vegetable creation dissolving into 
nothing. It carries to our observation all the 
immutability of a general law; we can look for 
no mitigation of the incorrigible distemper; we 
cannot reverse the process of nature, nor bid her 
mighty elements to retire. Is there no power, 
then, superior to nature, and which can control 
it? To usa law of the universe carries the 
idea of some fixed and unalterable necessity 
along with it, and of none more strict, more un- 
failing, and more widely extensive in its opera- 
tion than the law of death. In the wide circuit 
of things does there exist no high authority that 
can abolish this law? no power that can over- 
throw death, that can grapple with this mighty 
conqueror and break his tyranny to picces? 
We never saw that being, but the records of 
past ages have come down to us, and we there 
read of the extraordinary visiter who lighted on 
these realms where death had reigned so long 
in all the triumphs of extended empire. Won- 
derful enterprise! He came to destroy death. 
Vast undertaking! He came to depose nature 
from this conceived immutability; and a law 
which embraccd within its wide grasp all who 
live and move on the face of the world, he came 
to overturn ; and he soon gave token of a power 
commensurate to the mighty undertaking. That 
nature to whose operations we are so apt to 
ascribe some stubborn and invincible necessity, 
gave way at his coming; she felt his authority 
through all her elements, and she obeyed it.— 
Wonderful period !—when the constancy of na- 
ture was broken in upon by him who establish- 
ed it—when the Deity vindicated his honour, 
and the miracles of a single age, committed to 
authentic history, gave evidence to all futurity 
that there is a power above nature and beyond 
it. What more unchanging than the aspect of 
the starry heavens—and in what quarter of her 
dominions does nature maintain a more silent 
and solemn inflexibility, than in the orbs which 
roll around us? Yet at the coming of that 
mighty Saviour these heavens broke silence— 
music was heard from their canopy, and it came 
from a congregation of living voices, which 
sung the praises of God, and made them fall in 
articulate language on human ears. After this, 
who can call nature unalterable? Jesus Christ 
hath abolished death, he has made perpetual in- 
‘vasion upon nature’s constancy, and she never 
in a single instance resisted the word of his 
power. ‘* What manner of man is this?” said 
his disciples, “* even the winds and the sea obey 
him!” Philosophers love to expatiate, and they 
tell us of the laws of the animal and vegetable 
kingdom. These laws may prove an impassable 
barrier to us, but in the hand of the omnipo- 


O my soul !’—Dr. Forbes, of St. Paul’s, Ser- 
mon on Psalm xvi. 5, 6. : | 


tent Saviour they were nothing, he reversed or 
supported them at pleasure ; he blasted the fig 
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tree by a single word ; and what to us was the 
basis of high anticipation, he made the subject 
of his miracles. He restored sight to the blind, 
he restored speech to the dumb, he restored mo. 
tion to the palsied, and to crown his triumph 
over nature and her processes, he restored life 
to the dead—he laid down his own life, and 
took it up again. The disciples gave up all 
for lost when they saw the champion of their 
hopes made the victim of the very mortality 
which he promised to destroy. It was like the 
contest and victory of nature—but it was only 
to make his triumph more complete. He en- 
tered— 

“That Undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveller e’er returns’’— 

But he did. He broke asunder the mighty 
barriers of the grave; he entered and re-anima- 
ted that body which expired on the cross, and 
by that most striking of all testimonies he has 
giyen us to know that he hath fought against 
the law of death and hath conquered it.—Dr. 
Chalmers. 

JOY OF COMMUNION WITH GOD. 

At times God is pleased to admit his chil- 
dren to nearer approaches, and more intimate 
degrees of fellowship with himself and his 
Son, Jesus Christ. He sends dows the Spirit 
of adoption into their hearts, whereby they are 
enabled to cry Abba, Father ; and to feel those 
lively affections of love, joy, trust, hope, rever- 
ence and dependence, which it is at once their 
duty and their happiness to exercise towards 
their Father in Heaven. By the influences of 
the same spirit he shines into their minds, to 
give them the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ 
causes his glory to pass before them, and makes 
them, in some measure, to understand the per- 
fections of his nature. He also reveals to 
them the unutterable, inconceivable, unheard- 
of things, which he has prepared for those who 
love him ; applies to them the exceeding great 
and precious promises; makes them to know 
that great love wherewith he has loved them, 
and thus causes them to rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. Heshines in upon 
their souls with the dazzling, melting, over- 
powering beams of grace and mercy proceed- 
ing from the Sun of righteousness, gives them 
to know the heights and the depths, the lengths 
and the breadths, of the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, and fills them with all the 
fullness of God. The Christian in these bright, 
enraptured moments, while thus basking in 
beams of celestial light and splendour, forgets 
himself forgets his existence, and is wholly 
absorbed in the ravishing, the ecstatic contem- 
plation of uncreated beauty and loveliness. He 
endeavours te plunge himself into the boundless 
ocean of divine glory which opens to his view, 
and longs to be wholly swaliowed up and 
lost in God. His whole soul goes forth in one 
intense flame of gratitude, admiration, love, and 
desire. He contemplates, he wonders, he ad- 
mires, he love, and adores. His soul dilates 
itself beyond its ordinary capacity, and ex- 


y | pands to receive the flood of happiness which 


overwhelms it. All its desires are satisfied.— 
It no longer inquires, who will show us any 
good, but returns unto rest, because the Lord 
hath dealt bountifully with it. The scanty, 
noisy, thirst-producing streams of worldly de- 
light only increase the feverish desires of the 
soul; but the tide of joy which flows in upon 
the Christian, is silent, deep, full, and satisfy- 
ing. All the powers and faculties of his mind 
are lost, absorbed, and swallowed up in the con- 
templation of infinite glory. With an energy 
and activity unknown before, he roams and 
ranges through the ocean of light and love; 
where he can neither find a bottom nor a shore. 
No language can utter his feelings; but, with 
an emphasis, a meaning, an expression, which 
God alone could excite, and which he alone can 
understand, he breathes out the ardent emotions 
of his soul, in broken words, while he exclaims, 
My Father and my God.— Payson 
THINGS AGAINST REASON, 

It is a hopeless task to enumerate the things 
without reason. How little of the conduct of 
multitudes springs from just considerations, and 
how much of the conduct of the best men is 
wrought in heedlessness and folly? But we 
might expect to find actions against reason 
to lie somewhere within the pale of possible 
calculation. How this is, let each reader judge, 
after having subjected his own conduct to tho- 
rough scrutiny. 

Conjugal discord is against reason.—Y our 
husband spoke hastily and too sharply ; you re- 
torted with equal asperity ; he acted without rea- 
son; you against it. A mildand gentle answer, 
or silent endurance of wrong were much better. 
Your tart reply will bring you as much pain as 
it inflicted. ‘The esteem, the love, the tender- 
ness of your husband were all wounded by it. 
He is now more liable than ever to blame you 
without reason; and you need only to retort 
against reason to complete, in process of time, 
the utter alienation of his affections—the utter 
ruin of your own happiness. Did you ever 
know a family, where is waged this war upon 
reason, enjoying any permanent, heart-felt 
peace, any real prosperity? What evil work 
is not where strife is? 

The neglect of parents is against reason.— 
What is worse than filial ingratitude, if we ex- 
cept impiety toward God, which always accom- 
panies it? Weknow not. But this great sin is 
as common as the air we breathe. ho is in- 
nocent of it? The youth is not innocent who 
disappoints parental hope and frustrates parent- 
al care by self-neglect, by idleness, by vice, or 
who goes out into the world to toil for himself 
alone, or for strangers, or for new kindred, for- 
getful of those who love him best, and whose 
chief solace it is, in declining life, to hear often 
from their absent child, and know that they are 
gratefully, reverentially, tenderly remembered. 
The wise man foretells in the expressive image- 
ry of his day, the calamities which shall come 
on such ungrateful children. ‘ The eve that 
mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it 
out and the young eagles shall eat it.” What 
can the state, or the church, or heaven, expect 
from filial ingrates, whether young or old? 

The quarrels of brothers are against reason. 
—We have seen the golden chain which binds 
together the hearts of the same family ruthless- 
ly rent asunder, for the sake of a few dollars in 
the division of an estate. What a happy circle 
of loving families might they have formed, had 
it not been for this covetous spirit. They quar- 
reled. They parted with the spoils which each 
could force from the stores which parental indus- 
try had gathered for them. But they were not 
happy. None but hearts that love where love is 
due, that are united where union should reign, 
can be happy. 

Parental unfaithfulness ts against reason.— 
Children do not grow to excellence without dis. 
cipline. They are to be trained to goodness 
and usefulness. The spontaneous growth of 
the soil of the mind, like that of the earth, are 
rank weeds, since the lapse of human nature 
by the first tran ion. Whoever would 
reap the first fruits of righteousness from this 
garden, must act the part of a faithful cultiva- 
tor. And on none does this culture so much 
depend, and none does it so much concern, as 
parents. They must teach their chil¥ren self- 


control, sobriety, industry, economy; and instil 


| into their minds lessons of piety and well-doing, 


or their neglect will return into their own 
bosoms s of bitterness. If love to your 
child is not enough, let self-love prompt you to 
ne it up in the nurture and admonition of the 
rd. 
He is wise who acts never without reason, 
and never against it. 


From the Malta Times. 
STRANGE STORY. 

We pledge ourselves to the truth of the fol- 
lowing statement of a case which has occurred 
within the last few months at a maritime city 
in the Papal dominions, and we blush to say 
under the eyes of a resident British Consul :— 
An English gentleman, the head of a mercan- 
tile house long established in the above city, 
married the daughter of another English gen- 
tleman in the same city. Who would have 
supposed that this circumstance could have 
given an occasion to his holiness and his dele- 
gate for an act the most oppressive, outrageous, 
and unjustifiable that any civilized government 
has ever been guilfy of towards subjects of a 
friendly and allied power? Mark what follows: 
The father of the English gentleman in question 
was a Protestant, and had most creditably filled 
the post of British Consul at the above mention- 
ed city, until his lamented and premature death 
from cholera, during which afflictive dispensa- 
tion he refused to abandon his post. The mo- 
ther, a Genoese and a Catholic, took advantage, 
we will not. say unduly, but unfortunately, of 
the death of her Protestant husband, to bring up 
his children according to the rites of her own 
Church. 

The son with a natural as well as an enlight- 
ed preference for the faith of his father and his 
country, although delicacy and tenderness to- 
wards his remaining parent prevented him from 
openly recanting from her Church, rejoiced in 
uniting himself to a Protestant wife, and, as a 
British subject, deemed himself free to follow 
the dictates of his conscience, without seeking 
the Pope’s permission. 

On this pretence, he and his wife were seized 
on the day of their marriage, and imprisoned 
in different convents. The bride, as a Protes- 
tant, was returned to her father’s house after a 
few days, but the husband, in spite of his ap- 
peal to the British Consul, in defiance of his de- 
claration, that he was of his father’s religious 
persuasion and was prepared openly to unite 
himself to the Church of his ancestors, remain- 
ed incarcerated for days, during which period 
he was threatened with ruin and exile, unless 
he compelled his bride to profess the Roman 
Catholic faith. She, though in her father’s 
house, was subject to the same unremitting per- 
secutions, and the inevitable ruin which stared 
her husband in the face, should the threat of 
exile be carried into execution, and he be com- 
pelled to abandon his commercial affairs, had 
such an effect upon her, that, seeing no hope of 
British protection against Papal outrage, she 
signed the accompanying documents, presented 
to her by her persecutors, the Papal priests, pro- 
testing to the witnesses around her, that she did 
so under compulsion, and in ignorance of what 
she signed, but that she was, and should ever 
remain a Protestant. ‘This led to the release of 
her husband, and we believe the first act of the 
united pair has been to sign a declaration of 
their belonging to the Anglican Protestant 
Church. 

It is fair to say that we believe the Consul 
did so far interfere as to write to the British 
Minister at Florence, from whom he obtained 
no assistance, but a most unsatisfactory reply, 
and also to Lord Palmerston, whose instructions 
arrived too late to be of any immediate use. 
We trust, however, that his lordship will insist 
upon ample though tardy reparation, and that 
the British Consul shall receive a lesson as to 
the mode of protecting his countrymen. 

We presume that had he placed the new 
married couple in his own house, under the 
British arms, he might have set even papal 
priests at defiance. 

TRANSLATION. 
“ To his Holiness, N. S. Pope Gregory X V1. 
Most Hoty Faruer: 

“« The undersigned , a British sub- 
ject, residing = , the most humble servant 
of your holiness, with the most profound respect, 
declares, that being by divine mercy instructed 
of the errors in which she was born, she is 
ready to adjure schism and heresy, and to re- 
turn within the pale of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church in whose faith alone there is 
salvation. 

‘“‘ Therefore, it is that she courageously pros- 
trates herself with her husband in a 
at the most sacred feet of his holiness, imploring 


4 for herself absolution for ecclesiastical censures, 


‘und for both the revocation of the decree of ex- 
ile promulgated to their injury on account of an 
illicit mixed marriage contracted by the most 
contrite supplicants. 

“They, the supplicants, hope to obtain that 
grace from the benign heart of his holiness 
which they invoke; in the meanwhile they kiss 
most devotedly, the sacred feet.” 

LAW AND GOSPEL. 

“‘One may preach with plainness and firm- 
ness the obligations of man, the commandments 
of the law, the precepts of the Gospel, the en- 
tire condemnation of the sinner, and the neces- 
sity of universal repentance; he may exhibit a 
deep seriousness in his ministry, an earnest so- 
licitude for the fruits of righteousness; never 
hesitating at the strongest representations of the 
wrath of God and the sinner’s peril, nor ever 
sparing the most urgent appeals to conscience 
and exhortations to obedience ; and yet he may 
come far short of the most important work of 
his ministry, and fail almost wholly of the con- 
version and sanctification of his people. While 
thus dwelling faithfully on the side of the law, 
perhaps with occasional glimpses of the Gos- 
pel, while thus confined so much to duty and 
danger, though perhaps with occasional views of 
grace and glory, he may not understand that one 
great lesson which a minister should make his ha- 
bitual study, how to exhibit the union and mutual 
relations of the law and the Gospel ; howto preach 
the gospel under the solemn sanctions of the law, 
the law under the graciousencouragements of the 
Gospel; the one to convince of sin, the other to 
take away its condemnation; the former to fur- 
nish the rule, the latter the grace of holy obe- 
dience. The preacher may be very clear upon 
the sinner’s ruin, but very dark and indefinite 
upon the nature and means of his remedy. He 
may succeed in convincing one of the in- 
sufficiency of his own righteousness to make 
him acceptable to God,* but fail grievously 
in showing the all-sufficiency of the right- 
eousness by faith. So fully does he teach 
the holy will of God, as reaching to the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, that the hear- 
er is brought to feel his entire inability through 
inherent corruption to do it. But at this step of 
preparation for all the gracious disclosures of the 
Gospel his light goes out. ‘The’ preacher fails 
importunately to direct him to the grace of God 
in Christ, as that which ‘worketh in us to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.’ ‘One thing is 
needful’—that grand argument of the Gospel, 
which, after the failure of all others, has gain- 
ed in all ages and places such wonderful vic- 
tories over the hearts of the ungodly, the sim- 
ple holding forth of ‘Christ crucified’ in his 


amazing love and abounding grace ; his tender- 


ness to pity ; his freeness to receive; his power 
to save to the uttermost; the fulness of his me- 
rits to remove the’ condemnation, and of his 
Spirit to sanctify the heart, of the chief of 
sinners. 

“‘ Such a preacher, as I have endeavoured to 
describe, was in a great measure exemplified in 
the earlier ministry of the now Evangelical 
Chalmers. His labour was fruitless: it re- 
mained so, till (to use his own words) he be- 
came impressed by the utter alienation of his 
heart in all its affections and desires from God. 
It was not till reconciliation to him became the 
distinct and prominent object of his ministerial 
exertions; it was not till he took the scriptural 
way of laying the method of reconciliation be- 
fore his people; it was not till the free offer of 
forgiveness through the blood of Christ was 
urged upon their acceptance, and the Holy 
Spirit given through the channel of Christ’s Me- 
diatorship to all who ask it, was set before them 
as the unceasing object of their dependence and 
their prayers; it was not, in one word, till the 
contemplation of his people was turned to these 
great and essential elements in the business of a 
soul providing for its interests with God and the 
concerns of its eternity, that he ever heard of 
those changes of character and life which be- 
fore he had earnestly and zealously sought af- 
ter.”— Bishop MclIlvaine’s Charge to the Cler- 
gy of Ohio. 


LOSSES BY RELIGION, 

The following is a well authenticated fact. 
An aged couple in the vicinity of London, who 
in early part of life were poor, but who by the 
blessing of God upon their industry enjoyed a 
comfortable independency, in their old age, were 
called upon by a Christian minister who solicited 
their contribution, to a charity. The old lady 
was disposed to make out some excuse and to 
answer in the negative, both for her husband and 
herself: and therefore replied, “* Why sir, we have 
lost a deal by religion since we began ; my hus- 
band knows that very well. Have we not Thom- 
as?” Thomas after a long and solemn pause 
replied, “‘ Yes Mary we have lost a deal by our 
religion! I have lost a deal by my religion. Be- 
fore I had got religion, Mary, | had got a water 
pail in which I carried water, and that you 
know I lost many years ago. And then I had 
an old slouched hat, a patched old coat, and 
mended shoes and stockings; but I have lost 
them also long ago. And Mary you know, that 
poor as | ms had a habit of getting drunk 
and quarelling with you ; and that you know I 
have lost. And then] had a burdened con- 
science and a wicked heart : and then I had ten 
thousand guilty feelings and fears—but all are 
lost, completely lost, and like a millstone cast 
into the deepest sea. And Mary you have been 
a loser too though not so great a loser as myself. 
Before we got religion, Mary, you had gota 
washing tray in which you washed for hire— 
and God Almighty blessed your industry.— 
But since we got religion, you have lost your 
washing tray—and you had got a gown and 
bonnet much the worse for wear, though they 
were all you had to wear—but you have lost 
them long ago—and you had many an aching 
heart concerning me, at times but those you 
happily have lost. And I could even wish that 
you had lost as much as I have lost, and even 
more ; for what we lose by our religion, Mary, 
will be oureternal gain. I need notadd thatthe 
preacher did not go away without substantial 

roof that both Thomas and Mary, deemed their 
osses for religion their most weighty obligations 
to the goodness of Almighty God.— Ct. Obs. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FELIX NEFF. 


BY ONE OF THE EVANGELISTS OF THE GENEVA EVANGELICAL 


We arrived at one o’clock after midnight: I 
lodged witha Protestant innkeeper. It was the 
fair day, and I was put into a little room full of 
beds, where there was only a little straw, and 
not a single chair to put our clothes upon. 
There was a great deal of noise in the other 
rooms, and it was inapossible for us to repose, 
although we were much fatigued. In this very 
house Mr. Neff was received with eagerness. 
Alas! the things of the world have taken the 
place of piety! Mournful change! We stop- 
ped at a place calléd Les Moulins, with a sis- 
ter, who has always walked in the good way ; 
and I visited a sick person, who had not had 
rest from the moment she was told that an evan- 
gelist was passing. She had been afraid to die 
before seeing me. I found her in a stable be- 
side the cattle, and asked her if she was afraid 
to die. She said, “Yes.” ‘ Why are you 
afraid?” I said. ‘On account of my sins,” 
she replied. I then spoke to her of the expia- 
tory sacrifice of the Saviour upon the cross, 
and earnestly exhorted her to go to Him, to 
put her confidence in Him—declaring to her 
that then, instead of being afraid, she would say 
as the apostle, “* My desire is to depart and be 
with Christ, which is far better.” 

I went down to another station, where | 
found a friend who proposed to accompany me 
to the neighbouring valley, which I accepted 
with pleasure, for I was ignorant of the road, 
which is very difficult. The first village we 
reached, we entered the house of a pious sister, 
a daughter in faith of Mr. Neff. Wecould not 
see any others. At the second village I held 
a meeting, at night, which was well attended. 
On coming to the house we then found the cu- 
rate of the place, who often makes visits to tr 
to gain a sister of devoted piety, who is as it 
were the pillar of the little flock; and who 
teaches a school in order to keep the Protest- 
ant children from the influence of the Papists. 
This sister is one of the first souls. converted 
under the ministry of Mr. Neff. She told me 
the curate read the Bible with her. She had 
told a Protestant woman that the true vine was 
the Romish Church, and the withere | Lianches 
were the Protestants, whom Calvin had s para- 
ted fromthe vine. Our sister reminded him of 
those words, and said to him—** Tell me, sir, 
before God, and with your hand on your con- 
science, do you believe this? Is it thus that 
these words are to be understood? Are not the 
withered branches those who do not believe in 
Jesus of whatever nation they be?” He said 
it was. She asked me if she ought to tell him 
not to come any more to speak with her. I 
told her it was better to try to pray with him, 
and for him, that if he was not sincere, prayer 
would drive him thence. ‘1 had not thought 
of that,” she said, “it is a good idea.” 

On Sunday morning, going up to a place, 
where I had to preach, we entered a house 
where Mr. Neff used always to retire. They 
showed me the bed on whichhe slept, and spoke 
to me of him with a respect which showed how 
much he was venerated. After service, where 
a numerous assembly listened to the word of 
God with attention, we went up to the last vil- 
lage of the valley, the most elevated, and that 
where Mr. Neff was the most frequently; there 
also are the most souls belonging to the Lord. 
I held a meeting at six in the evening, when 
the church was filled. 

On Monday morning I passed a mountain, 
which it requires two hours to go up, and three 
to descend ; there is neither road nor house for 
a considerable distance. Two men conducted 
me to the summit, where there was still much 
snow. One of them related to me, that Mr. 
Neff had passed that mountain in winter, up to 
the arms in snow; and that he was one of 


| those who accompanied him. When we have 
seen the places which the most blessed Neff 


travelled over, we then understand how impos- 
sible it was for him to bear up; we are even 
astonished how he could hold out so long. In- 
deed, he sacrificed his life for the flock of his 
Master ; then went to the place which his Mas- 
ter had prepared for him. “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my latter end be 
like his !"——Scottish Christian Herald. 


PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS AT KISHNAGHUR: 
IN INDIA, 


It will be remembered by our readers, that, a 
short time ago, a very extensive awakening took 
place at Kishnaghur, in India, under the mis- 
sionari¢s in connexion with the Church Mission- 
ary Society. The result has been, that there 
are computed to be more than five thousand 
native converts in that district alone. Of late, 
however,a very alarming persecution has arisen, 
which is raging in that quarter. The following 
facts in connexion with it, will be found inter- 
esting. They are extracted from a Calcutta 
newspaper : 

“A poor Christian had been murdered by a 
large body of lathials, said to be employed for 
that purpose by the Gomashta of a certdin Va- 
keel attached to the court of the Judge; and 
these luthials had been gathered together from 
several villages. The case was investigated by 
the magistrate, who, having had strong grounds 
to satisfy himself, on the testimony-of no less 
than fifteen witnesses, that the prisoners were - 
actually guilty of the deed, committed the case 
to the Court of Sessions. It appears that the 
Judge has ordered the prisoners to be dischar- 
ged on bail, deeming the evidence of the fifteen 
witnesses, who are all Christians, insufficient to 
convict them; and has directed another batch, 
but of Hindoo and Mussulman witnesses, to be 
summoned. This has, perforce, excited great 
alarm among the whole body of native Chris- 
tians in the district. We never could have be- 
lieved, nor have ever heard of, such a thing as 
the evidence of no less than fifteen persons, on 
whose solemn asseveration a magistrate con- 
victs the culprits to be tried by a Court of Ses- 
sions, being deemed insufficient for the purpose 
of arriving at the merits of a case. Supposing, 
for argument’s sake, that the depositions of na- 
tive Christians were not deemed, by a Chris- 
tian judge, worthy of confidence, can it be al- 
lowed that the depositions of an equal, or dou- 
ble, or treble, that number of Hindoos and 
Mussulmans are likely to prove more worthy 


‘of acceptation? Is it possible that any judge 


can record on his proceedings that, inasmuch 
as the evidence of fifteen Christians are not 
worthy of confidence, it is desirable to procure 
that of fifteen individuals of other creeds? Sup- 
posing the amount of credibility to be attached 
to both batches of witnesses were placed on a 
par, how is it possible for a judge to decide 
questions on facts on the testimony of one of 
them, in preference to that of the other? If it 
were made a rule that the first deposing wit- 
nesses should not be regarded as trustworthy, 
would it be allowable to suppose that a similar 
rule should not be applicable to a second or 
third batch; for why should these be even SUpe 
posed to be speakers of truth more than the 
others? If the first are not trustworthy, ve- 
rily the case should be dismissed at once ; for it 
would be quite absurd to believe that a fresh 
party would be likely to elicit a greater amount 
of facts than the other had done. But let us 
proceed with our statement of the facts con- 
nected with this case. It is represented that 
the lathials began the attack on the Christians 
in the market-place, upon which the latter fled 
for their lives towards a place called Boheer- 
gachhee, where a chapel is being erected. To 
this place the lathials pursued the Christians, 
and there, near the chapel, perpetrated the mur- 
der, or homicide, or whatever else the act might 
be legally termed. |t appears that the particue 
lar spot on which the poor man was deprived 
of his life, had been laid down in a sketch sent 
in by the Darogah of the police; on which 
score, therefore, there can be no doubt. No 
personal enmity, it would appear, subsisted be- 
tween the deceased and his murderers; and the 
commission of the act is attributed to the talooq- 
dar’s gomashta inquiring who the deceased was, 
and being told that he was a Christian, order- 
ing him to be beaten. The poor fellow deposed 
to that effect with his dying breath, and his al- 
legation has been corroborated by the uniform 
depositions of all the witnesses. ‘The Zumeen- 
dars are said to have marked out the native 
Christians, although their own ryuts, for dis- 
playing their animosity against the religion of 
their victims; a wide spread conspiracy is in 
existence against them, by which numbers must 
be sacrificed, unless some means were to be de- 
vised by the Government to protect them. A 
horrid outrage has lately been committed on the 
person of a Christian widow, described to be 
similar to that recorded in the 19th chapter of 
the Book of Judges. One of the native deputy 
collectors had been attacked on the highway, 
on the mere supposition of his being a Chris- 
tian. Such are some of the features of the 
state of the district of Kishnaghur at this mo- 
ment, reflecting no great credit on those whose 
duty it is to protect the lives and property of 
the people, and to preserve the peace and pre- 
vent persecution on account of religion. We 
hear of a man brutally killed, simply because 
he professed to be a Christian; we have an or- 
ganized system of persecution by those very 
beings whose pleasure it should be, and whose 
profit no less, to treat their ryuts with kindness, 
showing what the character of the landed na- , 
tive aristocracy is in this country; we have a 
judge discrediting the evidence of a large body 
of witnesses, on no other account apparently 
than their being Christians; we have thus mur. 
ders, rapes, and persecutions openly committed 
at the instigation of the Zumeendars; and may 
we not say, that the days of the martyrs have 
once more returned ?——Scottish Christian 
Herald. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The commandment is holy, and just, and 
good; not only in its precept but curse. The 
first is evident and denied by none; the latter 
is never believed but by a work of the Spirit. 

Let us talk no more of the constitution of this 
or that country, and the excellence of one above 
another; it is in every man’s power through 
grace, to live under the best government in the 
world. 

We may put on different clothes and differ- 
ent looks, speak different words and deo differ- 
ent actions on a Sunday ; but nature will be the 
same that it is all the rest of the week. Sun- 
day—in our rest from bodily labour and em- 
ployment, in the thoughts it suggests, the pros- 
pect it opens, the hope it confirms—is a day 
taken from time and made a portion of eternity. 

Dreams indicate the temper of the soul more 
certainly than they do the temperament of the 
body. Dreams have no dissimulation; they un- 
mask the heart, and tell me honestly what I am 
when waking. 

A forced obedience will not make us happy 
in this world, but may not be lost as to ano- 
ther. 

Hell is truth seen too late. 

A partial half-religion is a state of terrible 
anxiety. 

The eager reading even of religious books 
may be dangerous, and a hindrance to those who 


rae aiming at the true spirit of religion, if they 
have recourse to them instead of God.— Adam. 
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Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 


P _ Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 
Lisgraurry.—The Scriptural Essays un- 
der this title, the second number of which we 


insert to-day, are well worthy of @ serious 


war: 


John Wray, 
a licentiate of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
will be ofdained to the work of the Gospel min- 
istry, in the Central Presbyterian church, cor- 
ner of Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, 
to-rporrow (Sabbath) evening, 18th inst. Ser- 
vice to commence at a quarter before eight 
o'clock. Mr, Wray is about to embark for North- 
ern India, as a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. . 
{ 

or Epucatron.—The Rev. Francis 
McFarland, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, having resigned that office, his con- 
nexion with the Board will cease on the first of 
August ; and all communications after that date, 
should-be directed to Rev. M. B. Hope, Assist- 


ant Secretary. 


Rorezrs Srezer Cuvrcn.—-The corner- 
stone of the new Presbyterian church now 
building in Rutgers street, corner of Henry, 
New York, will be laid on Wednesday after- 
noon next, 21st inst. at four o’clock. The re- 
ligious services on the occasion, will be per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, 
and the Rev. Dr. Milledoler of New Brunswick, 
former pastors of the Rutgers street congre- 


gation. 


THEATRICcALs.—Our respected correspondent 
who writes under this head, alludes to a passing 
editorial remark made by us on the effort made 
by the Bishop of London, to suppress theatrical 
exhibitions in the British metropolis, during the 
season of Lent. Our remark was not so clearly 
a non sequitur from the premises as he seems 
to imagine. We can scarcely imagine that a 
Christian Bishop should make a long speech 
against the indecent exhibitions of the theatre 
during the season of Lent, without once alluding 
to the immoral tendency of such exhibitions 
at all times, if he had a proper sense of their 
enormity. The whole strain of his speech, as 
we now recollect it, was that there should be a 
suspension of these amusements during a cer- 
tain number of days, which the established 
church deemed sacred; and one of the princi- 
pal arguments was, that even the Roman Catho- 
lics closed their theatres during Lent! Con- 
sidering the high office and station of the 
speaker, and the nature of his theme, we think, 
if he had entertained right views of the matter, 
he would have borne an unequivocal testimony 
against the entire corrupting system of theatri- 
cal exhibitions. 

Minutes oF THE AssEMBLY.—The minutes 
of the Assembly are printed and have been 
mailed, carefully directed, to all entitled to them. 
Some Presbyteries have neglected to contri- 
bute to the contingent fund and will not there- 
fore receive them; other Presbyteries have 
not contributed enough to entitle one third of 

ir members to copies. If any failures occur 
in transmission, we will, on intimation, supply 
the defect. 

In the following instances names and money 
were handed to us, but no address, so that the 
minutes could not be sent, viz : 

Rev. Mr. Smith, of the Presbytery of Co- 
lumbus. J. F. Phifer and J. Phifer, we pre- 
sume, ruling elders of the Presbytery of Con- 
cord. We shall be happy to supply them when 


we learn their address. 


UnITaRIANISM AND ITs ArFiniTiEs.—The 
deistical sermon preached in Boston, by a Mr. 
Parker, at the ordination of a Unitarian minister, 
has occasioned no small perplexity to his breth- 
ren, who with their exceeding great liberality, 
are still somewhat startled that one of their 
number should openly avow Deistical senti- 
ments. We have always believed that the one 
system led to the other by a natural transition, 
or rather that they were part and parcel of the 
same material; and this opinion is not much 
affected by the disclaimers which Mr. Parker’s 
sermon has called forth, While sympathy in 
his views is repudiated, sympathy is so far felt 
as to prevent any decided testimony being borne 
against his soul destroying errors. He that 
attempts to protect error or to awaken interest 
in behalf of its propagators may safely be set 
down as holding the same errors himself, or 
others which require a like leniency. In the 
report of the discussion of Perfectionism in 
the General Association of Connecticut, at its 
recent meeting, we had a specimen of this 
charity which would think no evil, we had 
almost said, of the great adversary himself, A 
motion to express disapprobation of this heresy 
was before the association, when a Mr. Dutton 
warmly advocated the do-nothing policy. His 
speech was a stereotype of that which every 
one must have heard who has ever listened to 
a debate concerning heresy. He was not a 
perfectionist—oh no, but he was opposed to 
schism by refusing communion with those who 
differed from us; and then again, he was no 
perfectionist, but perfection was no great error, 
it was not a damnable heresy, it was in fine a 
thing which was spoken well of by some of the 
‘most amiable and lovely men of the land” 
who would no doubt go to Heaven! 

- And then again, by opposing this error, which 
was but a little error, you would advance it, 
and by persecuting it, you would raise up five 
friends where it now had but two, &c. Such is 
the stuff out of which some men, who are 
set as sentinels on the walls of Zion, are 
willing to make speeches. Let such beware of 
the adoption of the errors of which they speak 
so leniently, for that, as all experience shows, 
is the next step in their course. | 

Mr. Folsom, who was once 2 New School 
man, no doubt entertained very charitable 
thoughts of the Unitarians, before he was led to 


now find him very charitably interposing his 


“The editor of the Unitafian Christian Regis- 
ter, also, while he proves that Mr. Parker denies 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and of course 
that he is a Deist, merely speaks thus, “ We 
doubt not that the author (Mr. Parker) is emi- 
nently a Christian in life; and we have not 
said, nor dare we say, that he is otherwise than 
a Christian in belief.” bs 

Here then, is the accredited organ of the 
Unitarian party in Boston, declariug that Chris- 
tianity in belief and practice, may be compatible 
with the denial of the divine original of the 
Scriptures! Although he might not claim to 
be called a Christian himself if he denied what 
Mr. Parker denies, yet he would not dare to 
call the Christianity of the latter into question, 
although he had unblushingly declared, that 
Christianity would not have been affected if 
Christ had never lived! This is charity! 
And then in corroboration of his view, he quotes 
with approbation the following sentiment from 
an English Unitarian preacher: “If no amount 
of historical disbelief is to forfeit the name, 
(Christian) any eccentric theorist who should 
maintain that no such person as Jesus Christ 
ever existed, and that the gospels are a prose 
fiction not five centuries old, would still be a 

Christian ( ) provided he discovered in the 
feigned prophet of Nazareth, qualities which he 
loved!” On this principle the infamous Rous- 
seau was a Christian, for he pronounced an 
eulogy on the character of Christ, at the very 
time he was disseminating his dissolute and 
infidel writings ! 

Our readers must admit that if Unitarianism 
and Infidelity are not identical they have a close 
affinity for each other. 


Tue Hory Lanp.—The article with this 
title in another column is worthy of serious 
perusal. It corroborates the views we some 
time since expressed that the Roman Catholic 
powers were determined to overrun the Holy 
Land with the superstitions and horrors of 
Popery. Let the Protestant world be awake, 
and let Protestant missionaries in sufficient 
numbers occupy the ground to defeat the pro- 
gress of this Anti-Christian power. 


Return oF Missronarres.—In the ship St. 
Paul, arrived at Salem, Massachusetts, from 
Singapore, came passengers the Rev. R. W. 
Orr, missionary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, lady, child, and servant ; the 
Rev. Joseph 8S. Travelli, and Dr. Wm. B. Diver, 
missionaries of the American Board. 


Menta Freepom.—aAt the late anniversary 
of the American Unitarian Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, formerly of 
Louisville, Ky., delivered a speech which is 
quoted in the Unitarian Christian Register, in 
which among other things, he says, “‘ The intel- 
lect was dissatisfied with the doctrines of the 
Trinity, Atonement, Depravity, &c., as com- 
monly received, and protested against them.” 
Again in speaking of the principles contended 
for in Unitarianism, he says, “ The first of them 
was an assertion of MenTat Freepom.” How 
much is this like the character described by 
another writer who says, “ The carnal mind is 
enmity against God,” (and the truths of God) 
“and is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be!” 


Bisnors.—The following is from the Gospel 


Messenger, an Episcopal print, and our readers 
will agree with us in thinking that it is by no 
means deficient in self complacent presumption. 
Our high church Episcopal friends are so high as 
not to stoop to listen to the arguments by which 
their arrogant claims have been an hundred 
times invalidated. ‘They have, however, a very 
pleasant way of wrapping themselves up in 
their groundless conceit, shutting their eyes 
and ears, and then flattering themselves that 
they are impregnable. 


‘‘It is alittle curious to see how some of our 
neighbours have become enamoured of the name 
of Bishop. But though curious it is not new; 
for the same thing prevailed just subsequently to 
Bishop Seabury’s return from Scotland after 
his consecration for some of the New England 
States, 1785. The congregational ministers 
commenced the plan of addressing each other 
as Bishop, as for instance, To Mr. T. K. Bi- 
shop of Nerwich, and the like. From that 
day onward, there has been every now and 
then a like effort to appropriate the name of 
Bishop to parish ministers, whether they have 
had episcopal ordination or not. Now the term 
Bishop has, or has not some meaning, if it im- 
plies, as in primitive times it did, the power of 
ordaining to the ministry, how do those sects, 
and ministers of sects, who cannot trace their 
descent from Episcopal ordination, gather the 
least advantage from the use of the word? If 
any Christian of ordinary capacity and can- 
dour, can read the Epistles tv Timothy and 
Titus, see the powers given to them, and mani- 
festly exercised by them, thén say that they 
were merely congregational ministers, having 
the’charge of but a single parish, why all we 
have to say is, they do not read as we do. This 
anxiety about the name must arise from some 
conviction that there is value iu it, but surely 
there is no value in the name unless there is 
something of importance attached to the thing 
signified. The resolution laid on the table of 
the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, shows that there are some in that body 
anxious to introduce the regular use of the 
word, and we have no sort of objection that 
they should, but if any suppose that the using 
of the term Bishop puts them in possession of 
a ministry validly, that is, Episcopally ordain- 
ed, we may smile at their conclusion, and ask 
them to read, in addition to the history of ‘Tim- 
othy and Titus, the Epistles of Ignatius, if no- 
thing more.” 


The foregoing paragraph was suggested to 
the Messenger, by an attempt in the General 
Assembly to secure some action in relation to 
the use of the title of Bishop; and as the precise 
nature of the resolution is not generally known, 
as it has not before been published, we have de- 
termined here to insert it. It is as follows: 


“‘ Whereas in the New Testament, the term 
bishop is used synonymously with that of pres- 
agi as descriptive of the ministerial office— 

hereas this term, by the ecclesiastical usage 
of some particular denominations, has come to 
be appropriated to an order of ministers claim- 
ing to be superior to, and distinct from, presby- 
ters; And whereas by the reluctance of our 
forefathers to employ this term, in consequence 
of its connexion with intolerance and civil ju- 


@ public denial of the Lord’s divinity, and wg 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


this error has been greatly countepanced and 
promoted, therefore 
“R That this Assembly recommend 
to all Synods and Presbyteries to employ the 
term bishop in their regular minutes, and sta- 
tistical tables, rather than the term minister, 
and to all ministers, elders, and church mem- 
bers, to use this term as the ordinary official 
title of a minister, on all proper occasions.” 


The true position of the matter is this: the 
terms Bishop and Presbyter, are used syno- 
Bymously in the New Testament Scriptures ; 
a Bishop in those days was nothing more than 
an ordinary pastor; but in the course of time 
when ambitious men aimed to lord it over 
their brethren, and were favoured by personal 
influence and station to make successful efforts 
to assume superior station, Dioscesan Bishops 
sprung up, not of divine right, but engendered 
by priestly ambition. Those who in all suc- 
ceeding ages of the church adhered to the Scrip- 
tures and disallowed these arrogant pretensions, 
unhappily discontinued the use of the title, al- 
though a scriptural one, and one to which every 
minister of the gospel was entitled, on account 
of this abuse of it and that they might avoid 
even the appearance of the evil. This was 
unwise; it was the very thing which best 
suited high prelatic pretensions, for it must 
have been foreseen that if the title could be 
exclusively appropriated by those who had set 
themselves above their brethren, it would be 
soon recognized as properly designating a su- 
perior order of clergy. So it has since been 
used by Romanists and Prelatists. 

Some Presbyterian clergymen think that this 
error of our forefathers should if possible be 
corrected. ‘The standards of our church recog- 
nize the title as distinguishing the minister of 
the gospel; it is always found in the commissions 
of delegates to the General Assembly, and in the 
minutes of that body; but custom has been too 
strong to be overcome by the feeble efforts hither- 
to made to introduce it more uniformly. The 
fact is, that Presbyterians cannot easily divest 
the title of those unpleasant associations which 
it acquired in the persecutions of Presbyterians 
in Scotland and England; they have a strong 
prejudice against a name which for some cen- 
turies has been unfortunately significant of pride, 
ambition, and exclusiveness, and would there- 
fore prefer that their spiritual guides should be 
called by some other name. We have read the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and we have 
never found diocesan Episcopacy there or in 
any other part of the word of God; but we 
have found the term Bishop there applied to the 
ordinary minister, and we value it as much as 
our friend of the Messenger. Our respect arises 
from its scriptural meaning and not from its 
present misapplication, by which ministers of 
Christ in the Episcopal Church, unworthily 
sign away their rights, and acknowledge their 
subserviency to a spiritual head who is invested 
with no spiritual superiority by the word of 
God. With diocesan Bishops we wish to have 
nothing to do, but we wish to see scriptural 
Bishops assuming their scriptural name. 


First American BrsteE,—We some time 
since published some interesting facts respecting 
the publication of the first American edition of 
the Bible; and we now subjoin the following 
communication relating to the same subject, and 
which originally appeared in the Philadelphia 
Freeman’s Journal, of 1781. 


To THE PRINTER. 


More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine 
id: sweeter also than honey and the honey comb.— 
ALM xix. 10. 

No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls ; for the 

price of wisdom is above rubies.—Jopn xxviii. 18. 


Sentiments of satisfaction must naturally 
arise in the breast of every man who is a friend 
to his country, when any service is rendered to 
the public by any individual which can, even in 
the smallest degree, reflect honour upon, or 
serve the purposes of morality and religion. 
In this view of things I can hardly express the 
feelings I experienced when I found that a com- 
plete edition of the Hoty Scrirrurss in our ver- 
nacular tongue, had been printed amongst us. 
The circumstances attending this arduous at- 
tempt are so extraordinary that the faithful histo- 
rian cannot fai] to rank it, both in its design and 
execution, amongst the most remarkable civil 
events of the present revolution. One hundred 
and ninety-seven years have elapsed since the 
first English colony was planted in America, 
and the Bible, in the English tongue, has never 
been printed on this continent before, notwith- 
standing all the advantages which many years 
of peace and the flourishing state of these then 
colonies, have afforded. ‘This it is that renders 
it more peculiarly worthy of notice. 

What may we not expect in future from the 
abilities of this country in respect to literary un- 
dertakings, when we consider that this design 
has been executed in the midst, as it were of 
conflagration, murder, brutality and a general 
destruction of the works of nature and art? 

Tuts Eprrion of the Holy Scriptures is the 
only one that was ever undertaken in America 
at the expense of an individual, unless we ex- 
cept the German Bible, printed here some years 
ago by Mr. Sower, at a time when this country 
enjoyed a profound peace, and agriculture and 
commerce were in a flourishing condition. As 
to Mr. Elliot’s Indian Bible printed many years 
ago in New England, it is well known that the 
whole impression was made at the expense of 
the corporation for promoting the gospel in New 
England. How greatly then are the public in- 
debted to Mr. A1irKEN, who, at the most im- 
minent risque of his private fortune, with very 
little support and patronage, and actuated by a 
generous zeal fur the advancement of the moral 
interests of mankind, engaged solely in this 
very expensive and labourious task! Any one 
in the least acquainted with matters of this kind 
will readily conceive the difficulties attending 
the prosecution of the design to have been almost 
insurmountable; and among these the late fluc- 
tuating state of our currency was surely not the 
least ; yet he absolutely persevered, and has at 
length brought it to a successful conclusion at 
a period when this invaluable book had be- 
come uncommonly scarce; thereby contribu- 
ting in no contemptible degree to spread the 
word and knowledge of the divine truth to the 
remotest boundaries of these rising states. 

What discouraging prospects for the comple- 
tion of his work must the editor have had from 
time to time in the course of this cruel and 
desolating war! More than twenty towns 
and villages of note have been made fuel 
for the flames which British inhumanity 
has kindled: the avarice of our enemies has 
plundered a much greater number ; our foreign 
trade has been almost annihilated and no less 
than nine of the capital cities of these states 
have been in the possession of the enemy ; 
amongst these was PaHiLapeE-pata, and yet un- 
der all these disadvantages, a complete, an ac- 
curate, and elegant edition of the Bible was pub- 
lished in this very city, in four years from the 
time of the evacuation by the British. 

The very paper that has received the im- 
pression of these sacred books, was manufac- 
tured in Pennsylvania, the whole work is there- 


fabled Phenix, from the ashes of that pile in 
which our enemies supposed they had consum- 
ed the liberties of America. 

With what pleasure will each patriotic mind 
reflect on this event, and how will our enemies 
be chagrined when they find us making such 
rapid improvements in the arts of peace even in 
the midst of war. 
individual amongst us encourage-so laudable an 
undertaking, and by purchasing this edition of 


Mr. Aitken’s in preference to all others, stimu- | 


late our enterprising fellow citizen to future 
laudable attempts; he has clearly shown that 
difficulties, instead of abating, serve but to in- 
crease his exertions ; and by perseverence has 
led us to hope for such exhibitions in his branch 
of business as will greatly tend to the perfection 
of the useful arts amongst us, and do honour to 
our rising empire. Carno.ticvs. 

Freemen’s Journal, 1781. 

Dickinson annual com- 
mencement of Dickinson College, Carlisle, took 
place last week. W. B. Reed, Esq., of Phila- 
deiphia, delivered an address on the occasion, 
and Professor McClintock, the Baccalaureate 


address—both productions are highly praised. 


Wuo’tt Give ?1—The fathers of two mis- 
sionaries now in India, under the care of the 
Presbyterian Board, called on us to-day, and 
remarked that their children now labouring 
among the heathen, had expressed great anx- 
iety to possess the books of the Board of Pub- 
lication, and wished to know if we had nota 
single set left of those kindly contributed to 
weak churches, to send to Lodiana. We had 
to say no, but promised at the same time that 
we would inquire through the Presbyterian, if 
there was not a benevolent individual who 
would consider it a privilege tocontribute thirty- 
seven dollars, to send a complete set of the pub- 
lications before referred to, to the little mission- 
ary church in Lodiana, Northern India? If 
there be such a one, (and we hope there is 
more than one,) we would state that about the 
first of August, a reinforcement to the Mission 
in India will sail from Philadelphia, which will 
afford the best possible opportunity for a safe 
conveyance of the acceptable present. Already 
have we been the happy medium of bestowing 
on as many feeble churches, twelve sets of 
these publications, and we should be gratified to 
send the thirteenth set to India. | 


Heaven.—Perhaps most Christians have 
some favourite aspect under which they are ac- 
customed to contemplate heaven. The distin- 
guished Robert Hall, who suffered much from 
bodily infirmity, and mental excitability, re- 
marked on a certain occasion to the no less 
celebrated Wilberforce, that heaven was most 
cheering in prospect to him as “a place of rest.” 
Wilberforce, who was remarkable for his kindly 
and amiable feelings, and whose heart was like 
a perpetually gushing fountain of benevolence, 
in turn expressed his view, that heaven was in- 
expressibly desirable as a place where love was 
perfected, We knew an aged saint, who in 
seeming allusion to the expression, ‘* we shall 
know as we are known,” was accustomed to say 
in all doubtful matters, or in those too high for 
human comprehension, “I shall know all that 
more perfectly in heaven.’”? Suppose these 
views are combined, and what an attractive 
picture we have of the heavenly world! It is 
a place of rest, where there shall be a delight- 
ful cessation from the wearying toil of this life, 
and from the struggles of our Christian war- 
fare; it is a place of perfect love, where all 
hearts shall be knit together in indissoluble 
bonds, and where infinite pleasure shall spring 
from the natural love of Christ and his saints; 
and it is a place where knowledge shall be ever 
on the increase—where it shall be acquired with 
ease, where it shall be of the highest and pu- 
rest kind, and above all, where it shall be re- 
ceived from the lips of our loving Saviour, who 
will instruct his redeemed in those great things 
which mortal eye could not behold, nor mortal 
ear distinguish, nor mortal understanding com- 
prehend, but which shall be made plain and in- 
telligible to the least of the saints. 


Ecciestasticat.—On Monday evening last, 
12th inst., the Rey. Wm. J. Gibson was instal- 
led pastor of the Union Presbyterian church, in 
the city of Philadelphia. On this occasion, the 
Rev. Thomas B. Bradford preached the sermon 
from Psalm xlviii, 2; the Rev. Thomas Hoge 
presided, and gave the charge to the pastor; and 
the Rev. Azariah Pryor gave the charge to the 
people. 

At a recent meeting of the Presbytery 
of Huntingdon, it was resolved to translate 
the Rev. David McKinney, from his late 
charge of the United Congregations of Sink- 
ing Creek, and Spring Creek, to the con- 
gregation of Frankstown, at Hollidaysburg. He 
was installed at the latter place, on the 30th 
ult. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
John McKinney,. and the chayge to the pastor 
and the congregation was delivered by the Rev. 
John Peebles. 

Rev. Thomas McDermot was installed on 
22d ult. by the Presbytery of New Lisbon, 
pastor of the congregation of Unity, Ohio, The 
Rev. Jacob Coon preached the sermon, and the 
Rev. A. O. Patterson presided, and gave the 
charges to the pastor and people. 


RECENT PUBLICATION. 
The Lady of Refinement, in Manners, Morals, 
and Religion. By Mrs. Sandford. Boston, 
James Loring, 1841, 18mo. pp. 304. 


This is an exceedingly clever performance. 
The authoress is no every day writer, and ex- 
hibits on every page the marks of thought. Her 
work, unlike many others, is not a mere com- 
pilation, In some respects we are reminded 
by it of the masculine style of Hannah More. 


PRESBYTERY OF OHIO. 

This Presbytery returned two calls on the 
ground that the salary promised ($400) was in- 
competent support. The one was a call from 
the Valley church to Rev. S. Pettigrew, a li- 
centiate, the other was from the Sharpsburgh 
church to Mr. Murray. By this course we sup- 
pose the Presbytery had two objects in view; 
Ist. to bring up the churches to the competent 
support of their Pastors; and 2d. to cut off all 
necessity for their ministers engaging in any 
secular employments. It was also resolved, 
that all vacant churches, unless they be very 
feeble, which are supplied by the appointment 
of Presbytery, shall pay their supplies, at least 


risdiction, in its original and proper significa- 
tion, and ‘as it is me throughout our standards, 


fore purely AmERICAN, and has risen, like the 


seven dollars a Sabbath.—Prot. and Herald. 


How cheerfully should each | 


, For the Presbyterian. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF MAINE. 


It seems to be desirable that the Presbyterian 
churches should be made acquainted with the 
character of the Ecclesiastical Bodies with 
which their General Assembly is in correspond- 
ence. 

The undersigned having been appointed by 
the last General Assembly a delegate to the 
General Conference of the state of Maine, and 
having jut returned from attending the sessions 
of that body, would take this mode of commu- 
nicating such information as it is hoped will be 
acceptable to the churches. 

The General Conference is composed of dele- 
gates from the county Conferences—three min- 
isters and three laymen from each conlerence 
which has 20 or more churches, and two min- 
isters and two laymen from each conference 
which has less than 20 churches. The officers 
of the body and also the delegates who the pre- 
ceeding year attended the meetings of corres- 
ponding bodies; persons appointed to preach 
before the body, and members of all committees 
for the time for which they were chosen, and 
the minister of the place where the Conference 
meets, are entitled to seats. 

The object of the conference as declared in 
their Constitution is to promote intercourse and 
harmony among the churches of the State, and 
to produce a more extensive co-operation in 
every good work. ‘The meeting this year was 
held at Machias, which is almost at the North- 
east extremity of the State; hence the body, it 
was understood, was smaller than usual, al- 
though larger than was expected. It should be 
understood that the churches of Maine are pure- 
ly Congregational churches and transact all 
their business in their Church meetings, and 
hence the General Conference has no ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. Its object is to make a salu- 
tary impression in favour of religion and the 
benevolent associations through which they la- 
bour to build up the Church of Christ, especial- 
ly within their own bounds. They meet annu- 
ally on the Tuesday preceeding the fourth 
Wednesday in June and continue their sessions 
for three days. A due proportion of each day 
is devoted to preaching, exhortation, singing 
and prayer. A committee was appointed early 
in the meeting to arrange the exercises and ap- 
point persons to conduct them. Thus they 
were able to keep within proper limits in regard 
to time. ‘I'he subject of Foreign Missions was 
discussed—T he Bible cause. ‘Twenty minutes 
each were prescribed to the discussion of Tem- 
perance, Peace, and Slavery. ‘The Education 
of young men for the Ministry and the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Bangor occupied the attention 
of the Conference. This Seminary seems to be 
an important nursery for the Church of Maine. 
They have a good substantial building pleasant- 
ly located. Three professors and forty-three 
students, thirty-six of them belonging to Maine. 
There has been about forty thousand dollars 
collected for this Institution, and about forty 
thousand dollars more secured. 

In regard to the discussion of the subject of 
slavery, I would say it was in a good spirit. I 
thought there was nothing said that even a 
southern man would object to, except perhaps 
he would say that it was a matter that they 
could not settle, and therefore they were inter- 
fering with other men’s business. I am happy 
however to be able to say that from all J heard 
in public and private, those brethren have no 
idea of exerting any other than a Christian in- 
fluence, and regret the course pursued by ultra- 
abolitionists. But the subjectin which the Confer- 
ence seemed to feel the deepest interest was that 
of the “Maine Missionary Society.” ‘To this 
they devoted the principal part of the second 
day of their sessions. A large audience was 
present and a deep interest manifested by all. 
The Report stated that seventy-seven mission- 
aries had been employed during the last year, 
who performed what was equivalent to twenty- 
five years labour of oneman. About three hun- 
dred hopeful conversions had been reported by 
their missionaries. ‘The preceding year, in 
which God had granted them unusual success, 
between seven hundred and eight hundred hope- 
ful conversions had been reported. 

In short, the meeting was to the members of 
the Conference, and to the large congregations 
which filled the house from day to day, a kind 
of religious jubilee—all appeared to enjoy it ex- 
ceedingly. 

My impressions respecting the Conference 
have been decidedly favourable, and I returned 
with a much higher opinion of the ministers, 
and Christians of Maine,than I had formerly 
entertained, although it had never been unfa- 
vourable. They are working men; and in all 
my intercourse with them I heard no doctrine 
taught from which I dissented. ‘They may, and 
perhaps do difler from us on minor points, but 
they are a body of men that we may safely bid 
God speed. ‘here is probably less error in 
doctrine to be found among the churches of 
Maine, than in any other part of New England. 
I know that there has been always a kind feel- 
ing in the Presbyterian Church towards the 
Evangelical Congregational churches of New 
England, and I trust it will continue uninter- 
rupted, as | believe it is reciprocated by them, 
for this I certainly found to betrue in Maine. | 
was received and treated by the Conference, 
during the whole of their sessions with the 
most marked kindness and cordiality. And 
being a perfect stranger to them all, I could not 
attribute it to any personal considerations, but 
to the respect which they meant to show through 
me, to that branch of the Church of Christ 
which I had the honour to represent. 

The respected delegate from the General 
Conference of Maine to the last General As- 
sembly, said that he returned as decided a Con- 
gregationalist as he was before. | can also say 
| return a more decided Presbyterian. But 
while | believe that our form of government has 
some decided advantages, I also believe that the 
General Conference of Maine are doing the 
same work for God and a perishing world, that 
we are doing, and that they are doing it well ; 
and I feel thankful to God that it was my priv- 
ilege to witness their zeal in the cause of Christ, 
and as the representative of the Presbyterian 
Church to raise my voice to cheer them in their 
work. Prancis McFarianp. 


Philadelphia, July 13th, 1841. 


In addition to the above statement of Dr. 
McFarland, we give the following extracts from 
an extended account of the late meeting of the 
General Conference of Maine, published in the 
Christian Mirror, (Portland, Maine,) it shows the 
spirit of the meeting, and the manner in which 
our delegate was received.—Epi1ror. 


The General Conference of Maine held its 
annual meeting in Machias, on the 22d of June. 
Their session occupied three days, from ‘Tuesday 
morning to Thursday evening. The attendance 
of ministers from different parts of the State was 
good, and several gentlemen from abroad were 
present, who seem to have contributed to the in- 
terest of the occasion. ‘The proceedings were 
characterized by great harmony, and a delight- 
ful Christian spirit seems to have pervaded the 
meeting. The customary business of the Con- 
ference was transacted, but this appears not to 
have interfered with an uncommon measure o 
spiritual interest. Various important subjects 
came before the Conference, by resolutions, 
and in other ways, and were freely and kindly 
discussed. The meeting of the Maine Mission- 
ary Society, which was held on Wednesday 
morning, seems to have been one of deep inte- 
rest. 

Rev. S. Thurston offered a resolution pur- 
porting that the Divine favour towards the So- 
ciety calls for thanksgiving to*God, and con- 
stitutes a reason for increased zeal in the cause. 

Rev. Dr. McFarland followed Mr. Thurston. 


He felt it to be a great privilege to unite his 


— 


voice with the voices of the dear brethren who | further said, on that occasion, that the forms of 


have been cheering us on in this great and 
good work. It is same work in which the 
church which | represent is engaged. It is 
your work—it is our work—the work of the 
Congregational church, of the Presbyterian 
church, of every church, which obeys the com- 
mand of her risen Lord, to preach the gospel to 
every creature. He was reminded afresh of 
the details which had been given, of God’s kind- 
ness to their own board of missions—the prin- 
cipal results of whose operations he briefly 
stated, that we might be partakers of their joy, 


all. ‘The resolution recognizes our obligations 
o be grateful. What could, what should re- 
joice us more than the privilege of labouring in 
such a cause? God neverentrusted a greater 
work to man, than this work of missions ; and he 
would say with reverence, God never perform- 
ed a greater work himself than the salvation of 
the world by the mission of his Son Jesus 
Christ. And we are admitted to the high 
honour of being workers together with him. 
You have been honoured within the last two 
years as the instruments of gathering more 
than a thousand souls into the kingdom of 
Christ, by means of your missionary operations. 
Surely, here is cause for fervent gratitude.— 
The special session of the Congress of these 
United States has excited great interest and ex- 
pectations throughout the country. But we are 
assembled on a more important business than 
that body. The most they can do is to legis- 
late for the temporal benefit of our country ; 
but we have come to consult and pray together 
for the building up of a kingdom that cannot be 
moved, an everlasting kingdom. The resolution 
speaks of encouragement and very appro- 
priately. What have we to do? the same 
which we have done ; only more in amount.— 
We are to go forward with increased zeal, 
but in the same path. The most important 
part of our work is prayer; and in this the more 
private friends of the cause can do as much as 
ministers—yea more than ministers actually do 
perform; for here the results are according tothe 
proportion of faith. They should feel it, and 
come forward to the help of the Lord in this 
work. Ifthere be gratitude hereis achannel forit. 
Prayer and praise flowing through it will re- 
turn in blessing. A thank-offering implies some- 
thing more than gratitude—a gift, a sacrifice— 
alms are necessary to give it efficacy, or toprove 
its reality and genuineness. It is not enough to 
say, Be ye warmed and filled. More than this is 
wanted. And more means are wanted to extend 
your missionary operations. 10,000 dollars 
could be advantageously appropriated. And it 
can be supplied. If the border nation puts in 
a claim for a part of your territory, would you 
not readily raise 10,000, or even millions to re- 
pel it? You would shrink from no expense to 
prent an enemy from wresting away a por- 
tion of your country, of our country—for I am 
your fellow citizen. My brethren, a large por- 
tion of the State has been claimed by the devil. 
It is an unjust claim. He is a usurper. As 
soldiers of the cross, we are required to wrest it 
from his hands. Millions can be raised for the 
civil defence. Is religion a less noble, and en- 
ergetic, and self-sacrificing principle than patri- 
otism ? 

By the report on the state of religion, it ap- 

peared that the aggregate number of members 
in the Congregational churches of Maine, ex- 
ceed 17,000. 
_ The representatives of several benevolent 
societies were present, and addressed the Con- 
lerence in behalf of their objects. Rev. Sylves- 
ter Holmes, Agent of the American Bible So- 
ciety, presented the claims of that cause, and 
dwelt upon the importance of circulating the 
Bible in the Great West. ‘The destinies of our 
country, (perhapsof the world) as it is believed, 
are to be settled there. Hence the importance 
of sending the Bible throughout the length and 
breadth of that vast territory. 

Dr. McFarland, delegate from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, “ ten- 
dered to the Conference, the Christian and fra- 
ternal salutations of the Presbyterian Church, 
and on their behalf, avowed kind feelings to- 
wards Congregationalists ; an avowal for which 
occasion had been furnished by misapprehen- 
sions. He explained their views and relations 
in regard to Congregationalists, which gave 
great satisfaction. 

As to religion throughout their (the Presby- 
terian) bounds, it was not, on the whole, in a 
very promising state. There have been some 
very powerful revivals. One of the most pro- 
mising churches in Philadelphia is the Bethel 
church. From seventy-five to eighty had been 
added to it within a.short time. He had often 
been called to address this flock, and he loved 
to preach and break bread to seamen. There 
had recently been a glorious revival at Cape 
May among pilots and seamen. He related 
some striking instances of conversion, particu- 
larly one of a Virginian, who had spent a for- 
tune of 200,000 dollars in procuring worldly 
gratifications, and afterwards became a humble 
believer in Christ, when he confessed that three 
days enjoyment of the Christian hope, out- 
weighed all the carnal pleasures which his for- 
tune had ever furnished him. Dr. McFarland 
described the character of their Boards of Mis- 
sions, Education, and Publication, as agencies 
and medjums for diffusing evangelical truth.” 

On the afternoon of ‘Thursday, (the last day 
of Conlerence,) the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered by Rev. Dr. McFarland, and Father 
Sewall—the fittest and most venerable men for 
the service. And like servants of a crucified 
Saviour did they acquit themselves—setting the 
Lord before us. No language can describe the 
quiet and affecting solemnity of the scene. It 
was good to be there. It was sitting together 
in heavenly places with Christ Jesus. Our fel- 
lowship was with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. It was a feast of love, where 
brotherly affection had delightful exercise, and 
flowed in a current of unwonted copiousness. 
The Conference is still one, and, if possible, 
more one than ever before. Its members parted 
from the scene of their solemnities, happy in 
their Saviour, and in one another—blessing and 
blessed. ‘There was public worship in the even- 
ing, and Dr. McFarland preached by special 
request. He proved to bea most welcome mes- 
senger from our Presbyterian brethren, through 
all the Sessions of the Conference; and contri- 
buted greatly to deepen the devotion, and pro- 
mote the edification of the ministers and Chris- 
tians present. ‘This concluded the exercises of 
the Conference. It seems to have been a very 
pleasant and profitable season. 


si they were of ours—your joy is the joy of us 


INTERESTING TO THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 


It will interest the Christian public, says the 
National Intelligencer, to know that information 
has lately been received by the Government 
that Dr. Bunsen, the Prussian Minister to the 
Swiss Confederation, transmitted some time 
since, a memoir to his sovereign upon the con- 
dition of the Christian populations in Syria, urg- 
ing the necessity of embracing the favourable 
occasion (presented * by the concert of the 
European Powers, including France, in the set- 
tlement of the Turco-Egyptian question) of 
granting them effectual and permanent protec- 
tion on the part of the great Christian Powers 
against Mohammedan oppression; and that the 
King was so forcibly struck with the views pre- 
sented in this paper, that he caused a circular 


note to be transmitted to the other four Powers, | P 


inviting them to concert with Prussia the means 
of accomplishing this benevolent purpose. It is 
stated that Dr. Bunsen has been charged with a 


special mission to the Court of London on this 
subject, and we noticed, some time ago, as pro- 
bably growing out of this, a declaration by Lord 
Melbourne, in the House of Lords, that the 
Government of England had under its considera- 
tion the propriety of adopting measures for the 
protection of the Syrian Christians. 


It was 


worship in use among theSyrian Christians much 
resemble those of the Church of England. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LIBERALITY—No. 


And Moses gave commandments, and they 
caused it to be proclaimed throughout the camp, 
saying. Let neither man nor woman make any 
more work for the offering of the sanctuary. So 
the people were seaceaiena from bringing. For 
the stutf they had was sufficient for all the work 
to make it, and too much. Ex. xxxvi. 6, 7. 

Every man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let himegive: not grudgingly, or of 
necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver. 
2 Cor. ix. 7. 

There is one striking peculiarity in this offer- 
ing of the Jews, as recorded in Ex. 35th and 36th 
chapter and presented in a former number, i. e. 
The willingness and cheerfulness of the people 
in giving. Let us look atit again. It is full 
of instruction. 

After planning these numbers I found a quo- 
tation from the lamented Dr. Nevins on the same 
subject. To that quotation | am indebted for 
some of the ideas already advanced; but the 
whole article is so good that | cannot resist the 
temptation to quote it entire. [It may be found 
in Nevins’ Practical Thoughts, published by the 
American Tract Society, pages 134—139. 

*« 1 am going to give an example of liberality. 
But where do you think | am going to take it 
from, and what persons held up as an example 
of liberality? Not Christians, though they were 
in the apostolic age of Christianity notable ex- 
amples of liberality, many disciples literally 
doing as did their Master, impoverishing them- 
selves for his cause; and though since that time 
there have been others, and are now not a few 
of a kindred spirirt. ‘The example I propose to 
give is taken from the history of the Jews. 
Some will wonder that I go to the Jews for an 
example of liberality. Butl wish, for my part, 
that Christians were only as generous as the 
Jews once were, whatever they may be now. 

** The case to which | refer is related in Exo- 
dus, chapter 35. ‘The tabernacle was to be 
erected and furnished; and for this purpose 
various and very precious materials were re- 
quisite. He who gave his people bread and 
water by miracle, could have miraculously 
furnished all that was necessary for the taber- 
nacle, just as he can now convert the heathen 
without the help of men and means. But he 
did not choose to doit, as now he does not 
choose to save the world without employing ‘nu- 
man instrumentality. God does not every thing 
which he is able to do. Some people seem to 
think that they are under no obligation to at- 
tempt any thing which God can do without them. 


“The plan adopted for obtaining the materi- 
als was this. Moses, in a full assembly of the 
people, gave the following notice :—* This is the 
thing which the Lord commanded, saying, Take 
ye from among you an offering unto the Lord; 
whosoever is of a willing heart, let him bring it, 
an offering of the Lord; gold, and silver, and 
brass,’ &c. This was all the agency that wasem- 
employed for the collection of all those costly 
materials. How in contrast stands this to our 
necessarily numerous, expensive, and laborious 
agencies! Here was a simple notice given; a 
bare statement made that such and such things 
were wanted. Nor were the people called on to 
give on the spot, or to pledge their donations. 

hey were not taken unawares, and hurried in- 
to an exercise [excess?] of liberality. ‘Time 
was given them for consideration. After the 
notice the congregation was dismissed. Nor 
was it made the absolute duty of the people to 
give. A command was indeed issued on the 
subject, but individuals were left free to give or 
not, as they pleased. ‘ Whosoever is of a will- 
ing heart, let him bring it.’ And it appears 
from Exodus xxv. 2, when the subject is first 
introduced, that Moses was not to receive any 
offering that was not given willingly and cheer- 
fully. ‘Of every one that giveth it willingly 
with his heart, ye shall take my offering.’ 


‘“‘ By the way, may not this be a rule which 
should be regarded now—not to receive an offer- 
ing into the Lord’s treasury, if there be an 
evidence of its being reluctantly given? If 
nothing was to be received for the work of the 
tabernacle, but what was given with the heart, 
why should heartless donations be accepted for 
the edification and extension ofthe church? It 
has occurred to me, that perhaps one reason 
why the means which our benevolent societies 
employ effect no more—why our Bibles and 
Tracts, and the labours of our Missionaries, 
are not more extensively blessed, is, that these 
operations are not sustained and carried on by 
purely free-will offerings. A great deal that 
goes to sustain them is grudgingly given. I 
know it may be said that if we reject all but 
free-will offerings, our means will not suffice. 
If that should be the case, yet I doubt not less 
money, cheerfully contributed, would accom- 
plish more than a larger amount drawn out of 
the pockets of an unwilling and complaining 
people. But I do not believe that the sum total 
of receipts would be less. Was there any defi- 
ciency in the offerings contributed for the taber- 
nacle? So far from it, there was a superabund- 
ance. The artisans came and told Moses, say- 
ing, “The people bring much more than 
enough for the service of the work.” Accord- 
ingly, Moses forbade any more offerings being 
brought. ‘Sothe people were restrained from 
bringing, for the stuff they had was sufficient for 
all the work to make it, and too much.” The 
liberality went far beyond the necessity. Chris- 
tians give now no such examples of liberality 
forthe Church. Now, much less than enough 
is received; and that, though the notice is often 
repeated—and though more than a mere notice 
is given—though warm and earnest appeals are 
made, and the greatest urgency used; 
though new arguments are employed, such as 
could not have been used with these Jews. 
What a foundation for argument and appeal is 
laid in the love and death of Christ! What 
convincing force—what persuasive efficacy 


every follower of Jesus, in the logic of that 
passage which Paul used so successfully with 
the Corinthians! ‘ Ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye, 
through his poverty, might be rich.” The Jews 
did not know that. Yet how liberally they gave! 
—more than enough! But now, with all our 
knowledge, Jess than enough is received: and 
that, though after the public application and 
appeal are made, the people are waited on, and 
the application and appeal are renewed in pri- 
vate. Moses sent no one round, from tent to 
tent, to gather the contributions of the people. 
No. These Jews brought them. But, ah, how 
little do Christians now bring to the treasury 
of the Lord! How small a proportion of the 
money used forthe work of the Lord is brought / 
No. It has to be sent after. The benevolence 
of the Church now complies. It does not offer. 
It does, to be sure, stand still and do some 
good ; but it does not go about doing good. All 
the labour and trouble connected with giving is 
declined. It is considered now-a-days to be a 
very good excuse for not giving to a well-known 
object of benevolence, if the person can say, 
that he has not been called on to give. Not 
called on! Did your Master wait to be called 
on? Did his charity defer its action untii ap- 
lication was made to it? Formerly it was 
held that the disciple should be as his Master. 
In other days Christ was regarded as the model, 
and that Christianity was not thought any thing 
of which did not include an imitation of Christ. 


*¢‘ Would it not be considered as a very unwise 
proceeding on the part of an agent now, should 
he, after stating an object, immediately dismiss 

| the people, and leave it entirely optional with 
them to give or not? Would he be likely to 


hear from all of them again? But Moses did 


ought there not to be to the mind and heart of | 
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they have ay particular use for them or not. 
y 


- twice the number of bamboos, but the reproach 


receive the contributions of all, leaving it with 


-not giving ; they are unsettled, yet on the wing, 


’ were in the wilderness; had a long journey be-: 


verse says, ‘ they came and 


some may eay,.‘ It is no wonder they 
gave; what use had they in the wilderness for 
their. money and substance?’ But observe what 

icles they contributed. Gold, and silver, 
oad. precious stones, which men value, whether 


y 
did it cheerfully. 
But 


Nor these on 


» but their personal ornaments, 
* bracelets, and ear-rings, 


and rings, and tab- 
, all jewels of gold~ You see they gave 
things which are valued under all circumstan- 
ces, Nor.could it be said,that they-gave gener- 
ously because they were in prosperous business. 
Some peraons say they are always willing to 
ive freely when agi making money. Now, 
Israelites were not making money, nor were 
they passing through a gold country, yet they 
gave liberally—far beyond the liberality of 
prosperous Christians generally. Nor was it a 
singledonation they made. We read in the 36th 
chapter, ‘and they brought yet unto him free 
offerings every morning.’ They kept it up from 
day to day; and how long they would have 
gone on, if not restrained from giving more, no 
one can tell, I wonder when we shall have to 
restrain Christians from giving. What a diffe- 
rent state of things we find now! We talk 
about ‘stubborn Jews, that unbelieving race;’ 
but.there was one generation of them, at least, 
that were not near as obstinate in holding on 
to their money and substance as the presen 
race of Christians.” ee 
Comprehensive Commentary quotes a 
part of the above, and then adds, “ A beautiful 
specimen of unsophisticated Christianity is ex- 
hibited in Tyerman and Bennet’s Journal, illus- 
trating by example the remarks made above. 
Speaking of Huahine island, they say, ‘ When 
a missionary association was first established 
here, and contributions were solicited, the peo- 
ple were explicitly informed, that they should 
not be compelled to give any thing; whatever 
they did, therefore, must be of their own free- 
will. One day a native brought a hog to Hau- 
tia, who was the treasurer, and, throwing the 
animal down at his feet, said, in an angry tone, 
‘ Here’s a pig for your society.’ ‘ Take it back 
again,’ replied Hautia, calmly: ‘ God does not 
accept angry pigs.’ He then explained to the 
man the objects of missionary institutions, and 
the necessity that those who supported them 
should do so from right motives, especially en- 
forcing the Scripture words, ‘ The Lord loveth 


a cheerful giver.’ The man was obliged to take} 


his hog home again; for though exceedingly 
chagrined to have it rejected—refusal being 
considered a great affront when a present is 
offered—Hautia was too sternly conscientious 
to accept it. In Tahiti, on a similar occasion, 
a person brought a quantity of cocoa-nut oil to 
Pomare, in a like bad spirit, exclaiming, ‘ Here 
are five bamboos of oil; take them for the socie- 
ty.’ ‘No,’ said the.King, I will not mix your 
angry bamboos with missionary oil; take them 
away.” .And he dismissed the reluctant contri- 
butor from his presence, with his gifts in his 
hands, bitterly mortified at having betrayed his 
meanness, and exposed himself to such a rebuke 
before his neighbours. He would afterwards 
have been. glad to redeem his character, with 


clave to him.” | 

I would observe here, the Lord loveth a cheer- 
ful giver, it is true; but man cannot search the 
heart. We cannot tell by what motives our 
fellow-creatures are influenced in giving; hence 
our Boards, and benevolent Societies generally, 


the Lord to decide as to the acceptableness of 
the respective gifts, and endeavouring to make 
a use of whatever is bestowed. - 

t must be confessed, that the example of the 
Jews, at which we have glanced, is worthy of 
all commendation and imitation. They gave 
immediately, willingly, cheerfully, and liberally. 
And, says Paul, Every man, according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not 
grudgingly or of necessity, for God loveth a 
cheerful giver. In contemplating this example, 
look, | 

1. At the circumstances of the donors. They 
were not rick. They had been slaves all their 
lives, and were just escaped from the most cruel 
and oppressive bondage. They had spoiled the 
Egyptians, it is true, of some of their treasures, 
to which they,had a right, as a compensation, 
in part, for their unrequited toils and sufferings. 
It was of these things that they made their gifts ; 
and thus the treasures of Egypt were consecra- 
ted to God and his worship. Yet the Israclites 
were not wealthy. They gave of their poverty 
—their deep poverty abounded unto the riches 
of their liberality, as did that of the Macedonian 
Christian:. 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2. Some think they 
will be liberal when they get rich and out of 
debt. The Jews waited not to become rich first. 
They gave at once, though poor. They were 
not settled in life. Some make this a plea for 


and do not know where they shall locate, or 
how they may be circumstanced by and by. 
They are going west, or south, or somewhere 
else; when they once get settled, and. get a home 
of their own, then they will begin to give. The 
Jews waited not for that. Look at them: they 


fore them—a journey through a t fo— 
and they might have said We are unsettled— 
the journey before us is long----we may want 
all we have to purchase provisions----we need 
our little treasures for our children, &c. But 
there was nothing of this; they brought their 
gifts with willing and cheerful hearts. They 
were not in money-making circumstances. ‘They 
were not making daily additions to their little 
stores; and yet they gave. They had not made 
ision for their children. They knew 
not what was before them; all around them 
was measurably uncertain and obscure; and 
et they brought their gifts, and continued to 
ring them every morning, until restrained. 
And, 

2. Look at the object for which they gave. 
It was toerect a tabernacle for the worship of 
God and to construct its furniture. A worthy ob- 
ject, indeed; but they might have made many 
objections. They had lived a great while with- 
out any thing of the kind, and why be at this 
trouble and expense just now? ‘They could do 
as well without now as they could before. Be- 
sides, they were unsettled, and why not wait 
till they arrived in the land of promise? And 
they were poor; why not wait till they became 
rich? And should they undertake and accom- 
plish such an enterprise, their enemies might 
come and take it from them, or destroy it, and 
then all their labour and money would be lost. 
And further, it would be an inconvenient thing 
to take down and move from place to place with 
all its furniture ; and God is every where, they 
might worship him as well in one place as an- 
other, without a great tabernacle. Very many 
such objections they might have made, some of 
them very plausible; but we are not informed, | 
believe, that a single objection was made by all 
that multitude ! On the contrary, they seemed 
all, or nearly all, to fall in with the proposal ; 
and determined to have a place of worship of 
which they should have no need to be ashamed. 
Noble example! And, again, 

3. Look at their inducements. No appeals 
were made to them; there was no undue ez- 
citement; and there were but few of the argu- 
ments which influence us, to operate on their 
minds. ‘They had, it is true, the glory of God, 
a regard for his worship, the good of their 
brethren, and their own spiritual interests, be- 
fore them. And how inefficient soever these 


bountiful benefactions They 
gave not from impulse princi 

Here, then, is the example; and it commends 
itself to the heart and conscience of every one 
who loves God aud desires to glorify his great 
name. May the church of Christ where 
feel its influence, and inscribe it on the tablet of 
her heart ! W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THEATRICALS. 


paper, Mr. Editor, of the 10th of 
May last, you referred to a late debate in the 
House of Lords, in which the Bishop of Lon- 
don complained of indecent performances hav- 
ing been permitted at Drury Lane, in Lent, 
“an impiety,” which it was said “‘ even Roman 
Catholics would not tolerate.” From the Bi- 
shop’s silence as to theatrical amusements at 
other times, your inference is (and to me clearly 
a non sequitur, as the logicians say) that he did 
not condemn, but the rather approved such per- 
formances, except in a season of solemnity, as 
observed in the Episcopal Church. On the oc- 
casion alluded to, Dr. Bloomfield, who is be- 
lieved to be the present Bishop of London, com- 
plained, and with reason, that performances of 
the grossest indecency, were permitted, at a 
particular time to which he alluded, so gross, 
indeed, and offensive, that they were followed 
by hisses of even an audience who scrupled 
not to attend the theatre during Lent. Surely, 
sir, it is not a necessary, or natural inference, 
that the Bishop of London approved such per- 
formances, because of his condemnation, or si- 
lence in regard to them at other times. In this, 
I think, you will agree with me: be that, how- 
ever, as it may, it is not so much with the opin- 
ion of a British prelate I have to do, at pre- 
sent, as with that of the American Congress, 
at an interesting crisis of the revolutionary 
war. On the 12th of October, 1778, the fol- 
lowing resolution appears on their journal: 

‘‘ Wheveas true religion, and good morals, 
are the only solid foundations of public liberty 
and happiness: ‘ Resolved, (eight States voting 
in the affirmative, each, under the confederacy, 
being entitled to one vote, North Carolina and 
Maryland in the negative, and the Virginia del- 
egates divided,) That it is earnestly recommend- 
ed to the several States, to take the most effec- 
tual measures for the encouragement thereof, 
and for suppressing theatrical entertainments, 
horse racing, gaming, and such other diversions, 
as are producers of idleness, dissipation, and a 
general depravity of principles and manners. 

“ Resolved, That all officers of the army of 
the United States be, and they are hereby 
strictly enjoined to see that the good and whole- 
some regulations provided for the discountenan- 
cing profaneness and vice, and the preserva- 
tion of morals among the soldiers on duty be 
punctually observed.” 

And again on the 16th of October: “ Where- 
as frequenting play houses, and theatrical en- 
tertainments, has a fatal tendency to divert the 
minds of the people from a due attention to the 
preservation of their liberties : 

“‘ Resolved, That any person, holding an 
office under the United States, who shall act, 
promote, encourage, or attend such places, shall 
be deemed unworthy to hold such office, and 
shall be dismissed accordingly.” ‘To show that 
this was no sectarian or puritanical measure, 
members of all sects, more or less strict in their 
religious views and opinions, concurred, it is 
only necessary to name some of the leading 
and most distinguished men who voted in the 
affirmative: among them were Samuel Adams, 
of Massachusetts ; Oliver Elsworth, of Connec- 
ticut, afterwards chief justice of the United 
States; Henry Laurens, of South Carolina ; 
Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania; and John 
Witherspoon, of New Jersey, to whose influence 
and exertions, more probably than to any other 
member, the resolutions may be attributed. If 
these distinguished statesmen, and patriots, en- 
tertained the opinions thus solemnly recorded, 
of the in morality and dangerous tendency of 
the Stage, in comparative purity, what would 
they say of its present degraded and demoral- 
izing condition? When many of its advocates 
have abandoned its defence, urging the spe- 
cial recommendation of other amusements as 
a corrective to its licentiousness, obscenity, and 
the absence of all that was hitherto considered 
intellectual and refined. In the degradation and 
immorality of theatrical entertainments, redu- 
ced to suit the taste and capacity of the lower 
orders, and of the young, and accommodated to 
the means of both, we have profited little by the 
lessons of piety, wisdom, and patriotism of our 
revolutionary fathers. ‘That there is, however, 
what must be obvious to all, a growing respect, 
and even veneration for the virtues and princi- 
ples of the men of the revolution, is a pleasing 
anil consoling reflection. The necessity to heed 
their admonition, was never more imperious 
than at the present. And more especially in 
reference to the state of theatrical entertain- 
ments in our cities. The great council of the 
nation, in a season of peril, and, to many, of 
almost despair, solemnly pronounced what all 
experience in the downward course of the stage 
has proved, that theatrical entertainments, if 
not in themselves an evil, as many believe them 
to be, yet the abuses to which they constantly 
tend, leave little doubt that they are what the Con- 
gress of 1778 pronounced them to be, “ incon- 
sistent with religion dnd sound morals.” 

The above resolutions were adopted at a very 
disastrous period of the war, after Congress, on 


In your 


‘the approach of the enemy to Philadelphia, had 


been compelled to consult the public interest by 
flight. ‘They retired first to Lancaster, and 
thence to Yorktown, in Pennsylvania. The defeat 
at Brandywine, the loss of the capitol, the disper- 
sion of the legislature, the repulse at German- 


‘town, and at Fort Mifflin, on the Delaware, were 


a series of misfortunes which appalled the 
stoutest hearts, but the true patriots of that day 
never despaired. The last resolution, in so far 
as it prohibits the acting of plays, we believe 
to have been unnecessary. When in winter 
quarters, it is by no means improbable that the 
American officers frequently attended the thea- 
tre, then, by comparison, affording’a refined 
amusement which attracted the attention of the 
fashionable, better educated, although dissipated 
portions of the community, followed doubtless, 
as to them, by all the injury consequent to the 
very nature of the evil, but not to the corrup- 
tion of the morals of the young, and of the 
lower orders by.their indecencies, vulgarity, 
and profanity. The chivalrous sense of hon- 
olr, it is believed, permitted no American 
soldier to disgrace an honourable profession, 
by exhibiting his person on the stage either 
for amusement or for money, the payment of 
which authorized the meanest of his auditory 
to applaud or condemn in any mode his taste 
and capacity dictated. At the time referred to, 
amidst the misfortunes of 1778, succeeding, as 
they did, so quickly on those of the preceding 
year, it is not to be supposed that the officers of 
General Washington’s defeated and dispirited 
army, had either leisure or inclination to per- 
form plays, immediately after the disasters 
which compelled them to become real actors in 
the tragedy of Valley Forge, to which, says 
the historian, “the line of march, from White 
Marsh, over rough and frozen roads might have 
been traced by the blood from the bare and 
mangled feet of the soldiers. Under huts, their 
sufferings from the inclemency of the weather, 
were, at first, somewhat alleviated, but in a 
short time, to the miseries of want, amounting 
almost to famine, were added those of naked- 
ness. And this in the face, and within less 
than twenty miles of a more numerous, victor- 
ous, and well supplied British army of 14,000 
men, then in possession of Philadelphia.” ‘ This 
army, (says the same historian,) spent their 
time in gaiety and revelry, injurious alike to 
their own respectability, and the cause they 


motives may be with some, they were weighty, 
and powerful, and prevalent with them, as their 


were employed to support. As amusements to 
an idle army, theatrical performances were of 


weekly occurrence, and plays as often announ- 
ced by ‘ Royal authority, characters by officers 
oie Majesty’s army and navy.’ Colonels, 
j and Captains, and the sons of noble- 
men, exhibited themselves on the stage for mo- 
ney, which, whether applied to their own use or 
charity, as often announced, was equally in 
derogation of their high calling, enjoying the 
applause, or subjected to the censure of a mixed, 
and in part at least of a vulgar audience, and 
even of their own men. 
_ At the opening of the theatre, in Southwark, 
in the winter of 1778, a play was performed by 
British officers, one of whom with the title of 
“‘ Honourabje” prefixed to his name, spoke a 
prologue, “written for the occasion,” by the 
Rev. Jonathan Idell, (whose poetry, it is hoped, 
is NO evidence of his genuine piety or taste,) 
the late Rector of St. Mary’s, Burlington, New 
Jersey, a loyalist, who, having left his charge, 
took refuge with the enemy. ‘The following is 
the description of the theatrical corps, of whom 
&@ major was the spokesman. 
Once more ambitious of theatric glory, 
Howe's strolling company appears before ye, 
O’er hills and dales, through wind and weather, 
With many a hairbreath scape, we've scrambied hither, 
For we are vagranis* of the ‘I'bespian race, 
While summer lasts we ne'er know a place. 
Anxious to prove the meriis of our band, 
We travel to and fro throughout the land. 
How beats each Yankee bosom at our drum, 
Exclaiming, Hark Jonathan! here the strollers come, &c. 
To prevent officers of the American army 
so degrading themselves, tempted by an exam- 
ple of the refined but more dissipated enemy, 
may have been the object of the condemna- 
tory resolutions of Congress. It is due how- 
ever, to our army to say, that there is no evi- 
dence of their having at any time engaged 
personally in theatrical performances ; the gen- 
eral evil tendency of which was often during 
the war exposed on the floor of Congress, and 
in numerous productions by the caustic pen of 
WITHERSPOON. 


* So considered and pronounced in law. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LINES 
SUGGESTED BY HEARING OF THE DEATH OF A FORMER BE- 
LOVED PUPIL, SUSAN LOUISA ALLISON. 
(CHILD.) 
You tell me, mamma, dear Louisa has gone 
To a region that never began; 
Where sorrow, and pain, and time are not known, 
And there she will ever remain. 


You say ’tis a happy, a glorious land, 
Where spirits alone can abide, 

Ah! would I were there, to join the bright band, 
With my sweet sister Lou’ at my side. 

Oh! point me, mamma, to that beauteous spot, 
Is it far from our own happy home, 

From you and papa, my play ground, and lot ? 
Oh! come dear mamma, will you come? 


Yes, sure you will come, and sorrow no more, 
Those fast streaming tears will be dry ; 

And will she not love us the same as before 
She went to her home in the sky ? 


And can’t we persuade her to come back again, 
To bring the glad smile to our face, 

For surely without us she will not remain, 
When she finds us not there in our place? 


And her heart was so kind, her affections so warm, 
And she loved us so fondly and true ; 

That when we shall tell her of home and its charm, 
And the gambols that we will renew ; 


Oh! will she not come, and mingle once more 
Her musical voice with our own; 

And join in those dear little sports as before 
She left us in sadness alone ? 


(MOTHER.) 
Nay, spare me, dear boy, for my bosom is gushing, 
And its wound is laid open and bare, 
And the strong tide of grief like a torrent is rushing 
Beneath its sunshine of a tear. 


Our darling Louisa can never return, 
Her beautiful soul is enshrined, 
She is waiting for us, then why should we mourn, 
For a being so pure and refined ? 
Yet be patient, my child, we cannot go there 
Till the voice of our Father in heaven, 
Shall call us, and bless us, in answer to prayer, 
And tell us our sins are forgiven. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Decision in THE Castor McLeop.—The Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, sitting at Utica, 
have given their opinion in the matter of Alexander 
McLeod, who claimed to be discharged from cus- 
tody, on the ground that the offence which he is 
charged, was a public act, performed in obedience 
to orders from officers appointe’ by the British Gov- 
ernment, and that the act had since been adopted by 
that government as its own act. 

The Court have decided acainst the discharge 
of the prisoner without a trial. ‘The opinion of the 
Court was delivered by Justice Cowen. It fills 
nearly eight columns in the daily papers. The con- 
cluding paragraphs are as follows: 

“ When the Grand Jury have charged that a man 
has committed murder in this State, I can imagine 
no case, whether the charge relate to the time of 
open public war or peace, in which he can claim 
exemption from trial. If he show that he was in 
truth acting as a soldier in time of public war, the 
jury will acquit him. The judge will direct them 
to obey the law of nations, which is undoubtedly a 
part of the common law. So, if the accused were 
acting in defence against an individual invader of his 
country. But above all things, it is important in 
the latter case for the jury to inquire whether his al- 
legation of defence be not false or colourable. 

** They cannot allow as an act of defence, the wil- 
ful pursuing even such an enemy, though dictated 
by sovereign authority, into a country at peace with 
the sovereign of the accused, seeking out that ene- 
my and taking his life. Such, indeed, can be no- 
thing buat an act of vengeance. It can be nothing 
but a violation of territory, a violation of the muni- 
cipal law, the faith of treaties, and the law of na- 
tions, 

‘The government of the accused may approve, 
diplomacy may gloze, buta jury can only inquire 
whether he was a party to the deed, or to any act of 
illegal violence which he knew would probably en- 
danger human life. If satisfied that he was not, as 
I sincerely hope they may be upon the evidence in 
the case before us, they will then have the pleasant 
duty to perform of pronouncing him not guilty. But 
whatever may be their conclusion, we feel the ut- 
most confidence that the prisoner, though a foreign- 
er, will have no just cause to complain that he has 
suffered wrong at the hands of an American jury. 

** At our hands the prisoner had a right to require 
an answer upon the facts presented by his papers, 
whether in law he can properly be holden to a trial. 
We have had no declaration but to examine and pro- 
nounce upon the legal character of those facts, in 
order to satisfy ourselves of the bearing they might 
have on the novel and important question submitted. 
That examination has led to the conclusion that we 
have had no power to discharge the priscner. He 
must, therefore, be remanded, to take his trial in the 
ordinary forms of law.” 

The effect of this decision will be, to cause the 
risoner to be tried on the indictment, by a jury, un- 
ess thé case in its present form should be appealed 

to the Court of Errors, [the State Senate,] as we 
have understood it would be, in the event of a de- 
cision like the present by the Supreme Court of New 
York, and, should the Court of Errors affirm the 
present decision, that then the case would be car- 
ried up tothe Supreme Court of the U. States. It must 
be understood that the only question before the Su- 
preme Court was, whether the prisoner should, or 
should not, be discharged without trial. They deci- 
ded that he ought not to be so discharged. 

An Unneattrany Ciry.—Hovston, Texas, which 
was settled five years ago, has now four thousand 
inhabitants; and within the same period, there have 
been six thousand burials! An average of nearly four 
every day in the year. 

Tue Fisnertes.—The Boston Mercantile Journal 
says, we regret to perceive it stated that the New- 
foundland Bank fishery is unusually unproductive 
this season, and the Marblehead fishermen have re- 
turned with exceedingly poor fares. 


Inpian Trovusies.—The Little Rock Gazette con- 
tains a letter from Fort Towson, of June 10th, which 
says there is ground to fear Indian troubles on that 
frontier. The savage hordes that have for several 
years been sosnmunlotien on thas border by emigra- 
tion, are about combining in bands to rob and mur- 
der those friendly Indians who are under the protec- 
tion of our Government. The Shawnees and Dela- 


wares have joined the a depredators, and have 
sent runners to the Caddoes embodied on the Bras- 
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Blairsville was visited by a hall storm which broke se The Colonel is stated to be in fine health and 
ts. 


fos, on the Texas—their is to crowd out the 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and eventually to call 
in the Comanches, if necessary. 

Joun Nicuotson’s Estate.—John Dungan and 
John D. Creigh, Esqs., Commissioners of the es- 
tate of John Nicholson, appointed in pursuance of an 
Act of Assembly passed 16th April, 1840, to adjust, 
settle, and compromise on behalf of the Common- 
wealth of Peensylvania, &c., with any person or 
persons who in any manner may claim or allege title 
to any land or real estate of the said John Nichol- 
son, give notice that they will hold sessions for that 
purpose, to commence at the following times and 
places, to wit: 

Danville, Columbia county, on 16th August next. 

Bethany, Wayne do. 24th do. 

Montrose, Susquehanna county, on 30th August 


next. 

Towanda, Bradford county, on 6th September 
next. 

Wilkesbarre, Luzerne county, on 13th do. 

Sunbury, Northumberland county, on 14th Octo- 
ber next. ; 

Williamsport, Lycoming county, on 19th October 
next. 

At which time and place the Commissioners will 
be prepared to exhibit the claims of the Common. 
wealth, and also request those persona wishing to 
compromise, to exhibit their title or claims, &c, 


Wyanpots.—The Cincinnati Republican states 
that Col. Johnston has succeeded in treating with the 
Mg for the purchase of their lands in Ohio, 
and their ultimate removal west of the Mississippi. 


Dears or an Inpian Cuier.—The Arkansas pa- 
pers mention the death of Tishe Mingo, a celebrated 
warrior and Choctaw chief, who fought under Gene- 
ral Wayne. He fought for the United States in 
nine battles, and was a pensioner of the government. 

Coat.—It appears by a statement in the United 
States Gazette, that two thousand and sixty-four 
canal boats, laden with anthracite Coal, averaging 
fifty-four tons each, have passed the Fairmount 
Weigh Locks since the opening of the navigation to 
the 8th inst. Two hundred and forty-two of these 
were for New York. 


Enterprise.—The Erie (Pa.) Observer of the 
3d inst. states that the schooner Experiment, Cap- 
tain Downs, sailed from that port on the 28th ult., 
for Providence, R. I., laden with passengers, oats, 
&c. At Buffalo, Captain Downs intends to take 
down the masts of his vessel and pass through the 
New York and Erie canal to the Hudson, 


New York Canats.—The whole amount of tolls 
received on the New York canals up to the Ist inst. 
was 699,270 dollars ; the amount received up to the 
Ist of July last year was 555,012 dollars; being an 
increase of 144,258 dollars. 


Fire.—A destructive fire took place on Saturday 
afternoon, 10th inst. at Hallet’s Cove (L. = which 
destroyed a turpentine factory and eight dwelling 
houses occupied by the operators. Loss estimated at 
50,000 dollars. 


Tue Army.—Maj. Gen. Scott has issued an order 
assuming the command of the _— and announ- 
cing Lieutenants B. R. Aldenand F. E. Keys as 
his Aids. 


Remains oF Prestpent Harrison.—The last 
tribute of respect has been paid by the friends and 
neighbours of President Harrision to his remains.— 
They were conveyed down the Ohio in the steam- 
boat Raritan to Cincinnati, which reached that city 
on Monday, the 5th inst. The coffin was placed in 
the main cabin which was visited by many citizens. 
It was conveyed to the residence of Mr. W. H. 
Taylor, and was thence carried on the morning of 
the 7th instant with a funeral procession to North 
Bend. In this final ceremony the City Councils and 
other public officers took part, and with this general 
testimony of regard fur the memory of the deceased 
patriot, his dust was placed in the ground of his 
former dwelling place. 


Propuce.—The value of the butter and cheese 
made in New York last year is $10,497,032, Of 
maple sugar there were made 10,093,991 Ibs. 


Cavution.—The Planters’ Bank of Georgia cau-. 
tions the public against receiving the notes of that 
institution signed J. Marshall, cashier, and Geo. W. 
Anderson, president, as almost all the notes of that 
description in circulation were recently stolen from 
the bank. ‘The new issue is signed H. W. Mercer, 
cashier, and G. W. Anderson, president. 


Lire ano Times oF Rep Jacket, is the title of a 
new work about to be published in New York, by 
that indefatigable historical labourer, Col. Stone, 
editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Beware.—The Canal Bank of Albany have 
never issued twenty dollar notes. Some scientific 
scoundrel has succeeded in altering three dollar 
notes to that denomination, in such a manner as to 
deceive any who do not bear the above fact in mind. 
Alb. Argus. 


One Hover Speecues.—An important resolution, 
in regard to the — of public business has 
been adopted in the House of Representatives of the 
United States. A resolution has been passed limit- 
ing each member to one speech, and that of not 
more than an hour, on any subject. . , 


Merteoric Stone.—We learn from the North 
American, that Professor Froost, in his late Geolo- 
gical Report to the Legislature of ‘Tennessee, de- 
scribes a meteoric stone which fell near Crosby’s 
Creek, the original weight of which was two thou- 
sand pounds. It is not known when it fell. Pro- 
fessor Froost says, that from a t rilliant steel polish 
on some parts of the mass, it was supposed to be sil- 
ver ore by the inhabitants of the vicinitv, and was 
divided into fragments, which are highly valued. 
One man asks 1500 dollars for a piece which would 
not he worth that sum by some hundred dollars if it 
were pure silver. 

Tue Cotron Crop.—With reference to the ac- 
count that the cotton crop at the South will be un- 
usually large this year, Mr. H. Payne, a Louisiana 
planter, publishes a communication in the New Or- 
leans Bulletin, from which we make the following 
extract. He protests against these statements as 
calculated seriously to injure the interests of the 
planters:—* Tie crop of cotton of 1836 he says 
was in bloom the 4th day of June, and the crop 
yielded 1,500,000. ‘The crop of 1837 was in bloom 
the 28th of May, and yielded 1,800.000. The crop 
of 1838 was in bloom the 5th day of June, and 
yielded 1,850,000 bales. The crop of 1839 was in 
bloom the 24th day of May, and yielded 1,200,000 
bales. The crop of 1840 was in bloom on the 6th 
day of June, and yield supposed about 1,600,000. 
The crop of cotton of this year (1841) was in bloom 
the 18th day of June, and what it ‘may yield time 
will tell. So far as there is knowledge the planters 
are turning their attention more to producing their 
own supplies and planting less cotton than any year 
since 1837, with but few exceptions, and therefore I 
cannot believe more cotton is planted as stated.” 


Sickness New Orieans.—By the latest ac- 
counts from New Orleans, a withering Sirocco wind 
was blowing, hot and almost sulphurous, withering 
the skin and drying up the eye-balls, the certain in- 
dications of some approaching epidemic. Gentle- 
men direct from that city represent the heat_as in- 
tense, and the sky dry and hard in appearffice as 
steel. Every citizen unacclimated was leaving, and 
there were well founded apprehensions that a fatal 
and calamitous sickness would soon overwhelm the 
city. 

Tae Harvest.—The Cincinnati Chronicle of 
Saturday says:—‘*In the northern parts of Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana, the wheat crops are fine; and 
we think that, in these States generally, the wheat 
harvest will be abundant.” The Evansville (la.) 
Journal of the 30th ult., says the wheat crops on the 
Wabash above that place, are nearly all harvested, 
and were never finer. In other parts of the State the 
crops are not so good, arid corn and tobacco had 
suffered much from the cut worm. 

Mair Rorsep.—The following memorandum was 
endorsed on the Milledgeville package of 3d July, 
received at Savannah. ‘The mail of the 6th June, 
from Angusta to Milledgeville, was robbed at War- 
renton by some negroes—two of them are in jail at 
this place. Some money, drafts and executions have 
been found on them. The letters from Savannah of 
the 4th June, from Milledgeville, Macon; and other 
Western Offices were in that mail. 


Rapip Increase.—The St. Louis Republican 
says: “ Between seven and eight hundred souls 
were added to our population between last Sunday 
evening and this morning. The Meteor came in we 
understand, with about 450 souls on board. Seve- 
ral other boats arrived during the period with an un- 
usual crowd of passengers. We are informed by a 
person payirg some attention to the subject, that 
upwards of 100 persons have arrived in the last 48 
hours bound for the east via the lakes. The Mer- 
maid came in yesterday evening with 105 cabin and 
533 deck passengers, one hundred and nine of whom 
were children under8 years of age. Whata cargo 
this is for a new country.” 


Hart Storms.—A severe hail storm was experi- 
enced on the 25th ult., in Fayette county, Ky., 
which nearly destroyed the growing crops. And 
on the 2d inst., the vicinity of Lexington was visit- 
ed by a hail storm which entirely destroyed the 
growing crops of hemp, corn, and small grain. 

A destructive hail storm visited the northern sec- 
tion of Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, on the 
lst inst., which did much damage to fences, grass, 
corn, &c. And on the 5th inst. the vicinity of 


many windows, and destroyed several fields of corn. 
Cumberland and York counties, Pennsylvania, 
were visited with a destructive and severe 
storm of wind, hail, and rain on the Sth inst. ‘The 
Carlisle Herald states that it commenced about 3 
o'clock, P. M., and in less than one hour the devas- 
tation was truly appalling. It entered Cumberland 
Valley at Dublin Gap, and then took a south-eastern 
direction, — south of Carlisle, striking Dills- 
burg in York county, and P 
towards the borough of York. It was from 3 
to 5 miles in width and of a most destructive char- 
acter. The hail was found’ in the hollows to the 
depth of two feet, and was thick on the ground 
on the next morning. Nearly all the panes of glass 


} in the village of Dillsburg were broken. It uproot-| ra] 


ed trees, prostrated fences, and unroofed numerous 
barns. Its ravages were particularly serious in Dick- 
erson and South Middleton townships. Fifteen or 
eighteen farms are entirely destroyed—every field of 
grain on them ruined, the greater part of the wheat 
will not be worth cutting, the oats are beaten to the 
earth and the corn broken off at the root: the fruit 
nearly all destroyed, and the woods and roads strew- 
ed with leaves and branches. Not a house escaped 
having the windows broken, and in some cases even 
the sash were driven in by the fury of the storm. 

A severe storm of rain and hail was experienced at 
Detroit on the 6th inst. Thecrops of wheat and corn 
in the vicinity were much injured. 


University or Virainia.—Mr. Sylvester, recently 
elected Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Virginia, is an Israelite, and is at present Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Lon- 
don. He is said to be a very superior scholar and 
mathematician. Among others who urged his ap- 
pointment, was Sir John Herschel, the great astrono- 
mer.— Balt, Pat. 


More Emicrants.—The barque Philadelphia ar- 
rived at Philadelphia on Saturday from Bremen, 
having a great number of German passengers destin- 
ed for the ** Far West.” There waa an excelient 
band, composed entirely of passengers, on board, 
which, upon their arrival, performed some very hand- 
some musical pieces. 


Cuinese Museum.—-The Chinese Museum is 
destined to be taken abroad in the course of this year. 
It will first be exhibited, as we ara informed, in Lon- 
don, and subsequently in Paris. Mr. Dunn, the 

roprietor, went in the steam ship Britannia on 

hursday, to make preliminary arrangements for the 
purpose. All the articles of the Collection, we 
earnestly hope, will in due season, be returned to 
Philadelphia. The value of them will no doubt be 
rated very high in Europe, and liberal offers will be 
made for the purchase. But we trustto Mr. Dunn’s 
public spirit and American sympathies fur the final 
establishment of the Museum in this, the city of his 
residence. 


Tue Mormons.—From what we hear and read, 
we should judge that great excitement prevailed 
among the other inhabitants of Hancock county and 
vicinity, in relation to this sect. We should exceed- 
ingly regret to see the exciting scenes of Missouri 
re-enacted in this State, but we consider such as not 
among the impossibilities. What appears to excite 
particulag aversion or alarm, is the organization of 
what is called the Nauvoo Legion—which musters 
every few days, ‘all harnessed for war.” Their 
neighbours unskilled in the mysteries of the golden 
plates, fear they are to be driven out, as were the 
Hitites, Jebusites, &c. from the land of Canaan of 
old, and that Smith does not place as much faith in 
the efficacy of ram’s horns, in tearing down the walls 
of the Gentiles, as in shooting irons and ball car- 
tridges. Our belief has been, that the Mormon 
Legion has been organized for defence, as in case of 
an attack, as in Missouri. Quarter Master General 
Bennett is one of the sect, and appears to be their 
military leader. The State has likewise had a de- 
pot of arms at Nauvoo, from which their military 
have been supplied. We now learn, that Gov. Car- 
lin has revoked Bennett’s commission as Quarter 
Master, and ordered the arms in the depot to be re- 
moved.—Galena Advertiser of June 30. 


Remepy ror tHe Hessian Fry.—The following 
paragraph, copied from the Harrisburg Telegraph, 
will be read with interest by growers of wheat. If 
the remedy turns out to be what it is represented, it 
will prove one of the most important discoveries of 
the day: Passing the farm of Mr. Ogleby the other 
day, our attention was called toa field of wheat of 
extraordinary promise, on which we were informed 
he had applied his preventive of the Hessian Fly. 
At a short distance from it, on ground equally good, 
we were shown a field where the remedy had not 
been applied, that was greatly injured by the fly. It 
would not, we thought, produce one-third part of the 
other field per acre. In the former field the fly has 
not been seen since the wheat came up, while in the 
latter it was visible in the fall, winter, and spring. 
These have been the test fields for this season, and 
they still more conclusively satisfy Mr. Ogleby 
that he has made the important discovery that must 
result in an incalculable benefit to the country.. He 
has proposed to Congress, that a committee be a 
pointed to test the remedy, and if they find that it is 
an infallible one, of which he has no doubt, that they 
will allow him a proper compensation, and then pub- 
lish the discovery for the benefit of all. What is im- 
portant in the matter is, that the remedy is within 
the reach of every one. Mr. O. informs us that it 
does not cost him more than ten cents per acre. 


Deata sy Licutninc.—Three men were killed 
and another badly injured by lightning, in Sydney, 
(Ohio) on Thursday, Istinst. Two of them, Charles 
Amann and Adain Smith, resided in Sidney, and the 
third, George G. F. Rothaas, at Piqua. 


Mai Steamers.—The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company of London is urging its purposes with ex- 
traordinary diligence. Application has been made 
to the city authorities of Charleston and New Or- 
leans, with the concurrence of the British govern- 
ment, for license to the Company to permit the Steam 
Packets of the line to enter the respective ports for 
the purpose of receiving and discharging mails, pas- 
sengers, &c., free from harbour and other dues and 
custom entries. We learn from the Charleston Pa- 
triot that the Council will, without doubt, cheerful] 
embrace the proposition so far as their powers extend. 
For the full requisition the assent of Congress is re- 
quisite, and it is understood that proper application 
has been made. In New Orleans the Chamber of 
Commerce regards the enterprize with such favour 
that a memorial to Congress has been resolved upon. 
This line of steam ships will embrace fourteen ves- 
sels of fifteen hundred tons burden each, with en- 

ines of four hundred and fifty horse power. The 
salon te is chartered with a capital of about five 
millions of dollars. The British government will 
pay twelve hundred thousand dollars aniually for 
the transportation of the mails, the routes being thus 
far designated as follows: 

«No. 1. London to Havana by way of Corunna, 
Funchal, Barbadoes, and Nassau. turning, Ha- 
vana to London by way of Barbadoes. 

No. 2. On the arrival of the London boat at Ha- 
vana, one steamer will leave for Honduras, Vera 
Cruz, ‘Tampico, New Orleans, Havana. Another 
will leave same time for New Orleans direct, thence 
to Tampico, Vera Cruz, Honduras, Havana. 

No. 3. Halifax to Havana by way of New York 
and back. 

No. 4. Barbadoes, leeward island, Jamaica, and 
back.” 

This vast enterprize, if carried into contemplated 
operation, will constitute another and a most impor- 
tant link between Europe and the United States. It 
accords with the temper and hopes of the age, and is 
one of the palpable means by which a friendly spirit 
will be so firmly established among distant nations, 
that their wishes as well as their interests may for- 
bid any future breaches of general peace. 


A Temperance Festivat.—A great ‘Temperance 
Festival was held at Halifax on the 24th of June, 
when a procession was formed in which 2600 per- 
sons joined. The band of the 37th regiment officiated 
on the oceasion—all except two being tee-totallers. 
Splendid banners were displayed, and the affair 
throughout was conducted in the most creditable 
manner. A large number of mounted truckmen join- 
ed in the parade, and flags, banners, and boquets were 
displayed from the windows by which the procession 
passed. 

From Fioripa.—A Florida correspondent of the 
Savannah Republican gives a good account of the 
active wneasures taken by Col. Worth to end this 
heretofore interminable war. Although the rainy 
season has commenced, orders have been issued tor 
a general move of the troops from all the principal 
posts in East Florida to take place about the 24th. 
An expedition of boats — up the Ochlawaha. 
The 2d Infantry, from Forts Holmes, Russzell, and 
King, make a simultaneous move to the head waters 
of the Ochlawaha, under command of Col. Riley. 
Lieut. Col. Clarke moves from ‘T'ampa with the 8th 
Infar try, and Lieut. Col, Leomis with the 6th. Capt. 
Beall, with his own troops, one company of the 8th 
Infantry, mounted, under Lieut. Lincoln, and a de- 
tachment of the same, under Lieut. Haine, march 
from Fort King to Fort Dade, thence down the With- 
lacochee to Fort Cooper. An expedition of boats 
operates in the Charlehopka. The expedition will 
require some twenty days’ time, during which a 
region inhabited by Haleck Tustenuggee and his 
braves, will be thoroughly explored. If unsuccessful, 
it will not be from negligence on Col. Worth’s part, 
who allows no obstacle to interfere with his move- 


roceeding onwarde| qd 


Snaxe Srory.—The following incident occurred 
in the dwelling of Mrs. Eliza Jones, at Bridge- 
ville, on Thursday last, in the absence of her hus- 
band. She was sitting in the front room of her house, 
while her infant slept in a cradle in front of, and at a 
little distance from her. Suddenly she heard a rust- 
ling sound, and the next instant she perceived a large 
snake enter the door, and make directly for the cra- 
le. For a moment all her energies seemed para- 
lyzed by fear; but in the next instant, true to the 
maternal instinct, she sprang to the cradle, seized the 
infant by the arm and fled, uttering shriek upon 
shriek, just as the serpent, having entered the cradle, 
was rapidly approaching the head of the child. Seve- 
of her neighbours, alarmed by her cries, hurried 
to the house, and after some search, the snake was 
found coiled up under the bed, apparently prepared 
to act upon the defensive. Having been killed with 
a broad-hoe, it proved to be a black snake, of the 
racer species, 54 feet in length.— Belvidere Apollo. 

A Manaceo Rai Roapv.—The original 
capital of the Syracuse and Utica Rail Road Com- 
pany was &800,000; the cost of the road $1,000,000. 

uly 4th 1839, the cars were put on the track, since 
which time it has from earnings increased its capit- 
al to $1,000,000—made two dividends of 4 per cent. 
and will pay another dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
Ist of August proximo—making inal] 37 per cent of 
nett earnings in 25 months. 

Cuurcn Burnep.—The Presbyterian church in 
Genoa village, Cayuga county, New York, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Sunday morning, the 4th inst. 
The fire was discovered about half-past six. It was 
the work of an incendiary. ‘Two or three persons 
are suspected. Loss supposed to be two or three 
thousand dollars. 


Warerrorp 1n Ruins.—The beautiful village of 
Waterford, in Saratoga county, near the confluence 
of the Hudson and Mohawk, ten miles above Alba- 
ny, was almost literally destroyed by fire, on Sun- 
day afternoon, 11th inst. The fire eaught at four 
P, M., in a small building used for storing lime, sit- 
uated in an alley, about one hundred yards south- 
west of the Mansion House. From thence it spread 
—s suuth and east, the wind blowing at the time 
afresh breeze from the north-west, and continued 
burning with great fury for three hours, and consum- 
ed nearly the whole of the business part of the town, 
including the Saratoga County Bank, Episcopal 
Church, Academy, the Mansion House, formerly 
Demarest’s. the passenger depot of the Saratoga rail 
road, and a part of the road itself, nearly every store 
in the place, and about fifty dwelling houses, ma- 
king in all from seventy to eighty buildings, among 
which were the most valuable in the town. The 
fire was finally arrested at the house of John Stew- 
art, a brick building, a few rods west of the bridge. 
The books of the Saratoga County Bank were saved. 
The specie remains in the vault to the amount of 
$10,000. Mr. Titcomb, a butcher, fell fiom a roof, 
and is not expected to live. With this exception, 
we have heard of no accidents. The whole loss is 
not less probably than $150,000, a portion of which 
is insured, though we have not learned to what 
amount. 


_ Mitx Sicxyess.—This fatal disease is prevalent 
in the neighbourhood of Peoria, Ill. Several severe 
cases have recently appeared in that quarter. 


Wyomine Monumentau Festivities.—On Thurs- 
day the 27th ult., a dinner prepared by the ladies of 
Kingston, &c. was served up under a spacious 
bower on the Wyoming Battle ground. e learn 
from the Advocate that a prayer and several elo- 
quent addresses added to the interest of the oc- 
casion. Upwards of $300 were raised at this festi- 
val, in aid of the monument. ‘The Fair of the 
‘* Ladies’ Monumental Association” was held at 
Wilkesbarre on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
last, in aid of the same patriotic purpose. 


CounTerreits.—Counterfeit notes of the Farmers 
and Merchants’ Bank of Baltimore are in circulation, 
being originally notes of the Bank of Millington 
with the word Baltimore substituted for that of Mil- 
lington. 

Sincutar and Fatat Accipent.—A young man 
employed in a grocery on Myrtle Avenue, was on 
Tuesday morning wounded in the stomach by the 
bursting of a lder, which he was loading and 
discharging after the fashion of a pistol. The pen 
which remained in the holder inflicted the wound, 
_ caused his death the next morning.—Brvoklyn 

ews. 


Exuumation of Bongs.—In digging cellars for 
several new houses to be erected for David Leavitt, 
Esq., on Brooklyn Heights, a great number of hurnan 
bones have been exhumated. Thirteen skeletons 
have thus been taken up and three or four gold but- 
tons. During the revolutionary war, a hospital was 
situated in that neighbourhood, which may have 
caused this deposit of human bones. —Brooklyn Star. 


PASSENGERS BETWEEN New York AND PuILaDEL- 
PHia.—A correspondent ot the Journal of Commerce 
says that the number of passengers between New 
York and Philadelphia, has reached nearly two hun- 
dred thousand some years. The duty of ten cents, 
paid on each passenger, has amounted to over $30,- 
000 in some seasons to New Jersey. 


Banxs.—The New York Express 
says: It will be remembered that, some time since, 
several of the Philadelphia Banks contracted ve, y 
considerable loans from the New York Banks, to 
enable them to resume specie payments. Although 
these loans have not matured, yet some of the Banks 


there are paying off the debt, in preference to having} 


the loan remain on interest. This is highly credit- 
able to the Institutions, and evinces a determination 
to get out of debt as fast as possible. 


Deartu or an IntsH Patrior.—Dr. Wm. McNe- 
ven, the celebrated Jrish patriot and friend of Em- 
met, died in New York on the 12th inst., aged 79. 
Out of the little band of noble exiles and heroes who 
fled from Ireland with the generous hearted Emmet, 
after the fruitless attempt to redeem their country, 
only one, the Journal of Commerce says, survives. 
This patriot is Mr. Thomas Trainer. 


Passencers aT New Yorx.—Since the first of 
January last there have arrived at New York 30,727 
pass.-ngers from foreign c -untries. 


Tae Loan Bitt.—The Loan Bill passed the 
House of Representatives on Monday, 12th inst., by 
thirty-one majority. The Bill authorises the Presi- 
dent to borrow twelve millions of dollars to carry on 
operations of Government and redeem Treasury 

otes. 


Foreicn Crepirors.—The President, in compli- 
ance with a resolution inquiring whether the Euro- 
pean creditors of the States had made any applica- 
tion to the General Government for the payment of the 
stocks, bills, &c., has transmitted to Congress ames- 
sage and documents, from which itappears that nume- 
rous applications have been made to both the State and 
the Treasury Departments. The first is a memorial 
from Rothschild & Son, addressed to President Harri- 
son, asking his interference in reference to the Indi- 
ana Bonds. Another from the same house relative 
to the same subject. Messrs. Hope & Co., of Am- 
sterdam, also forward to the Secretary of State copies 
of their dunning letters to the Governor of Florida. 
Copy of a petition of a large number of the Missis- 
sippt Bond holders. Rothschild & Son to the Sec- 
retary of State touching the Mississippi Bonds.— 
Messrs. Gowan & Max, through Henry J. Williams, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, addressed the Secretary of the 
Treasury touching the Florida bonds. Mr. Ewing ac- 
knowledges to Mr, Williams the receipt of his let- 
ter, but declares that the Department has no interest 
or duty in the matter, 


Hien Scnoot.—The annual exam- 
ination of the pupils in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia, terminated on Friday evening, 9th inst. 
having been continued through three entire days. It 
was attended throughout by a very large number of 
visitors, who oe much interested during its 
progress, and all of whom,vas far as we have heard, 
expressed high gratification with its results. We 
were not able to be present all the time, but as far as 
we witnessed the examinations in person, we hearti- 
ly concur in the general approbation. We havebeen 
surprised that, in their notices, none of our contem- 

oraries have referred to the department of drawing. 
I'he improvement of the scholars in this department, 
which is under the charge of Professor Rembrant 
Peale, is wonderful. It is only a year and a half 
since it was organized, and yet various specimens 
were exhibited, which would have done credit to 
practised hands. Drawing is taught here upon the 
= les developed in Professor Peale’s excellent 
ittle Treatise on Graphics; and the success which io 
this case has attended the application of those princi- 
ples, isa demonstration of their adaptation to the wants 
of schools. We were also highly gratified with the 
proofs of imprdvement in the department of the 
French language, which is under the charge of Pro- 
fessor Deloutte, and was commenced at the same 
time with that of drawning. Many of the pupils 
read compositions in French fluently, and witha 
pronunciation _ Parisian. The exercises in ex- 
temporaneous French composition were also highly 
creditable. The plan of instraction adopted by Pro- 
fessor Deloutte, appears to be original and philoso- 
phical.— North Amer. 

Licutninc.—For the_last two weeks there has 
been an unusual number of thunder storms, accom- 
panied with much lightning. On the evening of the 
29th ult., the meeting house at the Factory villa 
Northfield, was struck, but not much injured. De 


19 
ring the same storm the house of Mr. Alexander 
Parker, East Montpelier, was sttack, The electric 
fluid passed down the chimney to the cellar, and in 
its course almost wholly destroyed the floor timbers 
and —s of one of the rooms. Io this room 
were Mr. Parker and hie mother, aged 90 years. 
Mr. Parker was struck down and his clethes set on 
fire. The old lady with unusual presence of mind 
procured a light, poured a pail of water upon her son, 
which pct out the fire and brought him to, and then 
by blowing a horn called the neighbours to her as- 
sistance.—AMonipelier (Vt.) Watchman 12th inst. 


Anotner Centrenaatan Deap.—The Belvidere, 
Warren county, Apollo, of ‘Tuesday, mentious the 
death of John Lina, in the 108th year of his age. 
He was a native of Maryland, and emigrated to New 
Jersey about sixty yearsago. Mr. Linn was stout- 
ly built and tall of stature, but well proportioned ; 
and having lived a frugal und temperate life, he es. 
caped sickness alinost to the last—hix final disurder 
t xhibiting itself in swellings of the feet, which ex- 
tending upward destroyed appetite, and cartied him 
off without pain. | 

Lenion Canat.—We are informed that the ship- 
ments »f coal from Mauch Chunk have commenced 
and will now continue regularly throughout the sea- 
son with all the force practicable. It thus appears 
that the Lehigh Canal is now in readiness for busi- 
ness; and the repairs on the State works along the 
Delaware are expected to be completed in the course 
of the present week. The Beaver Meadow, Haale- 
ton, Sugar Loaf, and Laurel Run Coal Companies, 
will ship their coal this season at Mauch Chunk, 
and it is expected that the coal furnished by these 
companies and the Lehigh Navigation Company, 
will amount io a short time to two thousand tons 
daily. The repairs of the Lehigh Navigation above 
Mauch Chunk have, we understand, been all con- 
tracted for, and will be completed with all possible 
despatch. 


Distainvution or THe Procerps or tHe Pvat.ic 
Lanps.—The Bill for the distribution of the proceeds 
of the Public Lands passed the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States last week. The fullow- 
ing is an abstract of its provisions: viz. It re- 
quires that the neft priceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands, wherever situated—after paying to each 
new State 10 per cent. upon the sales of Jands lying 
within its borders—shall be divided among the 
several States; * according to their respective teder- 
al representative population,” on the Ist January and 
Ist July of each year. ‘This law is to continue in 
force until repealed by Congress—or until war; on 
the occurrence of which the act is, ¢ aclo, to be 
suspended during its continuance. Provision is 
made to extend the benefit of the act to any new 
State that may hereafter be admitted into the Union. 
The pre-emption clause of the bill provides that any 
American citizen, not under the age of 21 or any 
one of like age, who has declared his intention to 
be naturalized according to law, and who shall have 
actually settled, and dwells, on any lands of the 
United States previously surveyed, and of which the 
Indian title has been extinguished, shall be permit- 
ted to enter one ler section at the minimum price 
of one dollar and twenty -five cents. 


ResicnaTion or Jupce Davis —Judge Davis, af- 
ter forty years’ service, has resigned his office of 
Judge of the U.S. District Court tor Massachusetts. 


Home Squapron.—The National Intelligencer 
says, the bill reported from the Naval Co: mittee 
of the House of Represe: tatives for the support of a 
Home Squadron of ships of war proposes tu provide 
for that purpose, for the pay, subsistence, repairs, 
&c., of two frigates, two sloops, two small vessels, 
and two armed steamers, ** to be employed as a Home 
Squadron.” 


GrowTn oF THe West.—The Richmond Whig, 
in publishing a table of the present population of the 
States of the Union remarks :—Whilst the South 
has receded, and the North been barely able to 
maintain its own, the Great West has gone ahead 
with a hundred horse power. In her hands «re the 
future destines of the Republic. In the next Con- 
gress she will have a greater representation than 
either the North or the South, singly; and by the 
next Ceusus, in 1850, she will exceed them both 
combined. 


Pennsytvanita Hatt.—The jury appointed to as- 
sess damages for the destructivn of Pennsylvania 
Hall, at Philadelphia, on the night of May 17th, 
1838, reported on the 13th inst. as follows: Five 
of them report the damages at thirty-three thousand 
dollars, and the ‘sixth making a counter report, 
awarding nothing. It will be recollected that the 
damayes originally claimed: were set down at one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. The report 
will now come up for confirmation before the judges 
of the Court of General Sessions. . 


Riot anp Loss or Lirz.—The Troy Whig of 
Tuesday stutes that there is trouble among the Irish 
labourers on the Troy and Schenectady railroad. 
One man was killed on Monday <n the section near 
Cohoes, and the contractor, Col. Henry, proceeded 
to Albany to request the Governor to order out the 
military. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


LATEST FROM TEXAS. 


By the Kingston, 48 hours from Galveston, we 
have the latest Houston papers. The war schooner 
San Bernard,-arrived at Galveston on Sunday night, 
with Judge Webb on board, and brings the intelli- 
gence that Mexico refused to receive or treat with 
him as an agent to procure the acknowledgment of 
the independence of Texas. The Santa Fe expedi- 
tion started on the 15th ult. It consisted of three 
hundred men. The Civilian says the march is not 
on a direct line, but comprises a campaign against 
the Indians—the course beiny first to the head wa- 
ters of the Brazos, and thence across to the head 
waters of the Trinity, for the purpose cf scouring 
the country about and between these points.— Mw 
Orleans Picayune. 


DIED. 


On the 6th inst. Ectza Ann, daughter of Mra. ANN Best, 
in the fourteenth year of her age. Truly hath the Lord 
afflicted this bereaved mother. Father and daughier now 
repuse in the same grave, side p bagme until that great 
day when all at the sound of the archangel’s trumpet 
shall arise to life, and tw judgment. Happy then will 
they be who have an interest in Christ, and blessed for 
ever they that die in the Lord. Bereaved and desolate one, 
look upward. He that giveth shelter to the shorn lamb, 
brings also consolation in this thy affliction ; she sleeps in 
Jesus—and though early removed from this world, that all 
sv much love, and so much desire, she would not now re- 
turn. No, the blessed. pure, perfect, and sinless enjoyments 
of heaven are now hers, and for ever; and why do we think 
so? Because she loved the Sabbath, and its sanctuaries, the 
schools of that holy day, the Bible and its eternal truths; and 
because when last she spoke. she told you that she did not 
wish to live, but to die and be with Jesus. Happy mother, 
that hath thus conpnars a child in heaven, transplanted ere 
the le of sin could taint, or the tempest of sorrow fade, 
to the gardens of the New Jerusalem above, never to know 
ain, sorrow, or fadings more. 

Thus are t thering home, 
Some De 
Hear the soft whisper Come, 


Enter eternal rest. J. M. L. 


SIXTH CHURCH. 
The regular monthly evening service will be omitted in 
the Sixth church, Spruce above Fifth street, Philadelphia, 


to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, in consequence of tho ordina- 
tion service in the Central church. 2 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


The one hundred and eleventh stated meeting of the Pres- 
bvtery of Baltimore, will be held. Providence permitting, at 
Bethel, Harford county, Maryland, on the 29h inst. at two 
o'clock, P.M. Opening sermon by Bishop Josepli Smith, t 
last Moderator. Joun Canter, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The Subscriber gratefully acknowledges the kindness of 
those ladies connected with his congregation—the ninth Pres- 
byterian church, Philadelphia—who, by a donation of fifty 
dollars, have constituted him an member of the 
Buard of Education, Pastor. 


ONDON EDITIONS OF ‘THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
imported and for sale J. WuetuHam & Son, 144 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Isaac Ambrose’s Works. Bar- 
ory Treatises. Bates on the Four 


Berk. 


ley’s Works. Bishop's Christian of the X1Xth 
Century. Bouge and ‘s of the Dissenters 
Bingham's Christian Antiquities and Works. Blair's 


Sermons, Bolton's Treatise for Comforting Afflicted Con- 
sciences. Bradiord’s Select Works. Brewster's Lectures 
on the Acts of the Apostles. Burnet’s Exposition of 
the XXXIX Articles. Do. History of His Own Times. Do. 
Pastoral Care. Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature. — 
der’s Oriental Customs. Butler's Analogy of 

ion. Do. Sermons Do, whole Works, bound in one vo- 
fone, Bythner’s Lyre of David. Bloomfield’s Critical Di- 
gest of the Oid and New Testament. Calmet’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. Cempbeli’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Do. Essay on Miracles. Do. on the nang os Car- 
penter's Biblical Compenion. Buxtorfu Leticon Hebraicum 
et Chaldaicum. Calvin's Theological Institutes, in Latin. 
Do. Translated into English. Cave's Lives of the Fathers. 
Do, of the Apostles. Carpenter's Lectures on Biblical Criti- 
cism and Interpretation. Charnock on the Divine Attributes, 
Do, on Providence. The Churchman A against the 
Errors of the Times. Cecil's Sermons. Chase’s Antinom- 
ianism Unmasked. Clarke and Pyle’s Paraphrase on the 
Oid and New Testament. Claude's Essay on the Composi- 
tion of a Sermon. Do. Defence of the Protestant Relorma- 
tion. Cole on God's Sovereignty. Cox’s Lives of the Pri- 
mitive Fathers. Sermons. Crutwell's Concorg- 
ance of All orders ape a distance, when accom- 
panied wi money, promptly attended to, securely pack- 
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ed, and sent to any part of the country. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
“Who bath not lata friend? 
‘There is: no-ustion bere of hearts 


= 


Were thie frail world our final rest, 
‘Living or dying, none were blest. 


Beyond the flight of time— .; | 
the reign of deathz 
There surely is some blessed clime, 
« Where life is not a breath ; 

Nor life’s affections transient fire, 


- Phere is a world above, 
‘Where parting is unknown ; 
_ A long eteraity of love, 
Formed for the good alone ; 
~~ And faith beholds the dying here, 
. Translated to that glorious sphere. 


Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are past away ; 
To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in heaven’s own light. 
THE TEAR OF PITY. 


God smil’d—and all the angels bow’d— 
As through the bright celestial crowd 
Sweet Mercy’s mandate ran. 
That pity, with her pearly tear, 
- Should dwell within the earthly sphere 
To soothe the mourner, man. 
_ Although her birth-place was above, 
‘Her radiant home a heaven of love. 


And Pity’s our immortal guest, 
Her temple is the human breast, 
Where soft compassion’s giv’n. 
Her tears the essence of the soul, 
That pure emotion prompts to roll, 
Like falling dew from heav’n ; 
For fellow-man it sweetly flows, 
The rain-drop to the drooping rose. 
It trembles in the brightest eye, 
It gushes with the burthen’d sigh, 
And dews the damask cheek. 
- In sympathy it seems to start, 
From the full fountain of the heart, 
Some suff’ring heart to seek : 
It flows, too, with the fleeting breath— 
Grief’s agent at the house of death. 


When round the wretched wails the wind, 
Where man in misery has pin’d 
Within the dungeon’s walls ; 
Or where the hovel’s tenants show 
The bare retreat of want and woe, 
When the rude tempest falls— 
There Pity doth her vigils keep, 
As sent o’er human ills to weep. 


But O! her sweetest tear is shed, 
Like sacred incense, to the dead ! 
Pour’d forth at mem’rys shrine ; 
For there, from nature’s purest source, 
The silent tear pursues its course, 
And man looks half divine, 
As he bedews, in gleam or gloom, 
The child of sorrow’s lonely tomb! 
PAINS AND TOILS OF AUTHORSHIP. 
(By the Editor of the Inverness Courier,) 
Independently of the labour requisite to sup- 
ply the staple material of genius or learning, 
the craft of authorship would seem to be by no 
means so easy of practice as is generally ima- 
ined. Almost all our works, whether of know- 
ge or of fancy, have been the product of 
much intellectual exertion and study, or, as it 


is better expressed ‘by the poet, 
“The well-ripened fruits of wise delay.” 
Pope published nothing until it had been a 
year or two beside him, and even then his print- 
ers’ sheets were full of alterations; and, on 
one occasion, Dodsley, his publisher, thought it 
better to reprint the whole than attempt the ne- 
cessary corrections. Goldsmith consi four 
lines a day good work, and was seven years 
in beating out the pure gold of the Deserted 
Village. Hume wrote his delightful history on 
a sofa, (not much of a “task” to him,) but he 
went on silently, correcting every edition till 
his death. Robertson used to write out his sen- 
tences on small slips of paper, and after round- 
ing and polishing them to his satisfaction, he en- 
tered them in a book, which, in its turn, under- 
went considerable revision. Burke had all his 
principal works printed two or three times at a 
rivate press before submitting them to his pub- 
isher. Akenside and Gray were indefatigable 
correctors, labouring every line; and so was 
our more prolix and imaginative poet, Thom- 
son. I have compared the first edition of The 
Seaaons with the last corrected one, and am 
able to state, that there is scarcely a page which 
does not bear evidence of his taste and industry. 
Johnson thinks they lost much of their raciness 
under this severe regimen, but they were much 
improved in fancy and delicacy. The episode 
of Musidora, the “ solemnly-ridiculous bathing 
scene,” as Campbell justly describes it, was 
almost entirely re-written, the poet having orig- 
inally peopled the “refreshing stream” with 
three inamoratos.” Two of our most ambitious 
authors, Johnson and Gibbon, were the least 
laborious in ing their thoughts for the 
press. Gibbon sent the first and only manu- 
script of his stupendous work to his printer ; 
and Johnson's high-sounding sentences, which 
rise and fall like an olian harp or cathedral 
organ, were written almost without an effort. 
Both, however, lived, moved, as it were, in the 
world of letters, thinking, or caring of little 
e in the heart of busy London, which 
he dearly loved, and the other in his silent re- 
treat at Lausanne. Dryden wrote hurriedly, to 
provide for the day that was passing over him, 
and, consequently, had little time for correc- 
tion; but his Absalom and Achitophel, and the 
beautiful imagery of the Hind and Panther, 
must have been fostered with parental care. 
St. Pierre copied his Paul and Virginia nine 
times, that he might render it the more perfect. 
Rousseau exhibited the utmost coxcombry of 
affection. for his long-cherished productions. 
The amatory ae in his new Heloise, he 
wrote on fine gilt-edged card r, and, havi 
folded, addressed, and uated them, he ome. 
and read them in his solitary walks in the woods 
of fair Claréns; with the mingled enthusiasm of 
an author and lover. (Wilkie and his models, 
the “timmer mannies,” as an A ire 
virtuoso styled them, are nothing to this.) Sher- 
idan watched long and anxiously for a good 
’ thought, and, when it did come, he was careful 
to attire it suitably, and to reward it with a 
glass or two of wine. Burns com in the 
open air—the sunnier the better; but he la- 
boured hard, and with almost unerring taste and 
judgment, in correcting his pieces. His care of 
them did not cease with publication. I have 
seen a copy of the second edition of his poems, 
with the blanks filled up, and numerous altera- 
tions made, in the poet’s hand-writing: one in- 
stance, not the most delicate, but perhaps the 
most amusing and characteristic, will suffice. 
After describing the gambols of his Twa Dogs, 
their historian described their sitting down:in 
coarse and rustic terms. This, of course, did 


— 


.it do but help to sink him the sooner. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


again, and hit it off in the simple, perfect form 
in which it now stands : 
“ Until wi’ daffin 
Upon a knowe they down.” 
Lord Byron was a rapid composer, but made 
abundant use of the pruning knife. On re- 
turning one of his proof-sheets from Italy, he 


once himself undecided about a sin- 
gle » for which he wished to substitute an- 
other, and ed Mr. Murray to refer it to 


request 

the late veteran editor of the Quarterly. This 
at once illustrates my argument, and marks the 
literary condescension of the noble bard. Sir 
Walter Scott evinced his love of literary labour 
by undertaking the revision of the whole Wa- 
verley Novelsa—a goodly ne. of some fifty 
or-sixty volumes! The works of Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, and Moore, and the oaca- 
sional variations in their different editions, mark 
their love of re-touching. The Laureat is in- 
deed unweariable, after his kind—a true author 
of the old school. The bright thoughts of 
Campbell, which sparkle like polished lances, 
were manufactured with almost equal care: he 
is the Pope of modern bards. His corrections 
are generally decided improvements ; but in one 
instance he failed lamentably. The noble per- 
oration of Lochiel is familiar to all : 


“ Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ; 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, | 
Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame.” 


In the quarto edition of Gertrude of Wyoming, 


| when the poet collected and reprinted his minor 


pieces, this lofty sentiment is thus stultified : 


“Shall victor exult in the battle’s acclaim, 
Or look to yon heaven from the death-bed of fame.” 


The original passage, however, was wisely re- 
stored in the subsequent editions. 

Allan Cunningham unfortunately corrects but 
little: his gay and gorgeous genius requires 
the curb of prudence, excepting, perhaps, in 
his imitations of the elder lyrics, which are per- 
fect centos of Scottish feeling and poesy. 
see by the Edinburgh Literary Journal, that 
the Ettrick Shepherd is disposed to place the 
credit of the “* Remains of Nithsdale and Gal- 
loway Song” to the genius of Allan; and he is 
right. Their publication, as “‘ Remains” may 
have been “a fraud,” (as Mr. Jeffrey termed 
it,) but so was the Castle of Otranto—so were 
the strains of Chatterton—the Vision of Allan 
a sentimental prefaces of The Man 
v Feeling—and a thousand other productions. 

he origin of the Remains was as follows :— 
When a very young man, Mr. Cunningham, by 
thesideof his father’s fire in the winter evenings, 
wrote someof the sweetest of his Scottish songs. 
These were shown to Cromek, when in Dum- 
fries, by a relative of the bard; but they found 
no favour in the eyes of the collector of “ rel- 
ics.” ‘Could the young man,” said he, “ but 
assist me in procuring some of the fragments of 
ancient song, with which the country abounds, 
he would be much better employed.” Upon this 
hint Allan spake. He soon supplied him with 
abundance of lyrical antiques, which seemed to 


| be more common in the vale of Nith than were 


ever relics of our Lady of Loretto in the do- 
minions of the Pope. The unconscious cock- 
ney adopted the whole as genuine, and, with 
the help of their author, manufactured the vo- 
lume, which occasioned some surprise and con- 
jecture among the lovers of Scottish song and 
antiquities. 

The above are but a few instances of authors’ 
cares—the disjecta membra of literary history. 
Of many illustrious men, we have few memo- 


J rials. Shakspeare was in all things a “ char- 


tered libertine,” and could not have been a very 
laborious corrector. His free genius must have 
disdained the restraints of study, and the uni- 
ties of time and place,as much as his own beau- 
tiful, inimitable Ariel would have scorned the 
fetters of this mortal coil. Milton—the “ old 
man eloquent”—the poet of Paradise Lost and 
Regained—was “slow to choose,” and sedu- 
lous to write for immortality; but his great 
mind, like the famous pool of Norway, embra- 
ced at once the mightiest and the minutest 
things, and his thoughts disdained to appear in 
an imperfect shape. ‘What was written— 
was written”—and was incapable of improve- 
ment. Of his gifted contemporary, Jeremy 
Taylor, few records have survived the “ t 
storm, which dashed the vessel of the church 
and state all in pieces.” When prescribing rules 
for the employment of their time in the morn- 
ing, he does not fail to counsel his readers to 
be ‘curious to see the preparation which the 
sun makes, when he is coming forth from his 
chambers of the east,” and we know thet he 
was zealous to present “‘a rosary or chaplet of 
good works” to his Maker every evening. Such 
a man would, from taste and genius, be careful 
of the conceptions of his immortal mind: all 
that was tender, pious, and true, would be cher- 
ished and adorned, while the baser alloy of hu- 
man passions and infirmities would be expelled 
from such consecrated ground. Cowper, the 
lights and shades of whose character have been 
spread before us almost as plainly and beauti- 
fully as the face of nature, in composition had 
only to transfer his thoughts to paper. He 
never forgot the man in the poet; he does not, 
like Milton’s sirens, “ with voluptuous hope dis- 
solve,” but he more than realizes our expecta- 
tions, and he bounds them all within the charm- 
ed ring of virtue. In his Letters as in those of 
other authors, we may sometimes trace the 
germ of his finest poetical pictures— 

Who does not wish that he had foreseen the 
splendour of his meridian reputation ? 

But it is time to close these disjointed notes. 
However delightful it may be thus to string 
them together in the silence and sunshine of a 
Highland glen, every nook and crevice of which 
is now instinct with life and beuuty, they will 
be read with different feelings in the saloons of 
the “city of palaces.”——The Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Journal. 


OBSTINACY. 

An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but 
they hold him: for when he is once 

with an error, it is like a devil, only cast out 
with eg difficulty. _Whatsoever he lays hold 
on, like a drowning man, he never loses, though 
His ig- 
norance is abrupt and inaccessible, wll 
both by art and nature, and will hold out to the 
last, though it has nothing but rubbish to de- 
fend. It is as dark as pitch, and sticks as fast 
to anything it lays hold on. His skull is so 
thick, that it is proof against any reason, and 
never cracks but on the wrong side, just oppo- 
site to that against which the impression is 
made, which surgeons say does happen fery 
frequently. The slighter and more inconsistent 
his opinions are, the faster he holds them, other- 
wise they would fall asunder of themselves: for 
opinions that are false ought to be held with 
more strictness and assurance than those that 
are true, otherwise they will be apt to betray 
their owners before they are aware. He delights 
most of all to differ in things indifferent, no mat- 
ter how frivolous they are, they are weighty 
enough in proportion to his weak judgment; 
and he will rather suffer self-martyrdom than 
part with the least scruple of his freehold : for it 
is impossible to dye his dark ignorance into a 
lighter colour. He is resolved to understand no 
man’s reason but his own, because he finds no 
man can understand his but himself. His wits 
are like a sack, which the French proverb says 
is tied faster before it is full than when it is ; and 
his opinions are like plants that grow upon rocks, 
that stick fast though they have no rooting. His 
understanding is hardened like Pharaoh’s heart, 
and is proof against all sorts of judgments what- 


soever.— Butler. 


and elsewhere.” He commenced by observing, 
that this subject was now interesting on two ac- 
counts: 1. because it would recall to the mem- 
bers of that Institution the experiments of Sir 
Humphrey Davy on the subject, and which led 
him to advise the adoption of ship protectors ; 
and, 2, in consequence of the Niger expedition, 
fitted out to visit and endeavour to introduce 
civilization on the Western coast of Africa.— 
The effect “Fan eas on copper sheathing by the 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen in the waters 
on that coast, was, he premised, well known to 
every one informed respecting vessels visiting 
it, and it was a fact that a cruise of nine months 
on the western coast of Africa injured the copper 
sheathing of a vessel as much as four years’ wear 
in any other part of the world. The lecturer 
showed a piece of sheathing taken from the bot- 
tom of a Government frigate that had not been 
many months on the African station, and also 
a piece from the Royal George, sunk at Spit- 
head, and which had been under water sixty 
years; the former was eaten through in very 
many places and so thin all over that he might 
push his thumb through it, while the latter was 
tough and in excellent condition. His attention 
had been directed to the subject by the Lords of 
the Admiralty sending him ten bottles of water, 
2 3 as many different places on that coast, 

tending from eight degrees north of the 
Equator to eight degrees south, to analyze, and 
to report on the component parts thereof, and 


the accompanying table was the result : 
Sulpharetted Saline 
Matter 
ubic 


"Feet. Inches. Grains. 
Sierra Leone, per gallon 6 18 1,696.0 
sie « « 88 23,4608 
Bonny River. . - - + 1 21 1,788.0 
Mooney . e+ 2,104.0 
Lobez-bay . . . . 11 69 2,567.0 
Congo River (Mouth). . 67 188.0 
Congo River (35 milesinland) - - ° 8.0 
Bango . . « « « 85 2,736.0 


All the bottles were hermetically sealed, and 
he had no doubt the water was in every way 
as good as when taken from the rivers. On 
drawing the cork he was immediately struck 
with the smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
adopted the general idea that it arose from ani- 
mal and vegetable decomposition, but it had 
since appeared to him that such was not en- 
tirely the case. The gas extended a distance of 
fifteen or sixteen degrees and in some places as 
far as forty miles to sea, covering therefore a 
a space of 40,000square miles. Now what could 
the origin be? He thought that it arose from 
the action and reaction of vegetable and animal 
matter brought from the interior by the rivers 
upon the sulphates in the sea water. With this 
idea he gathered last autumn some leaves from 
a shrubbery and put the minto three jars; into 
one of which he poured soms plain New River 
water, into the second some of the same water, 
in which three ounces of common salt had been 
dissolved, and into the third the like water, in 
which some crystaltized sulphate of soda was 
dissolved. To the covers of the jars he fix- 
ed inside some litmus paper, and placed them 
in a cupboard, the temperature of which varied 
from 70 to 100 or 110 degrees. The effect was 
that in the first the litmus paper was perfectly 
white, and the smell by no means unpleasent ; 
in the second, the paper was quite white, and 
the smell similar to that of a preserve; but in 
the third jar, in which a sulphate was present, 
the paper was nearly black, and the stench was 
horrible and nauseous in the extreme, as every 
one knew the smell of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas to be. Now sea-water contained sufficient 
sulphates to produce this effect, under peculiar 
circumstances. “But a more interesting part of 
the subject was the miasma, so injurious to life 
on the marshy shore of western Africa. Some 
persons said, that if science cannot point out a 
remedy it is useless to investigate the causes, 
but he did not so think; if science could not 
point out a remedy, still it could point to some- 
thing as a palliation of theevil. The presence of 
the injurious gas was easily tested by the rough- 
est hand, so that places in which it abounded 
could be avoided; and if imperative duty ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary to go to those 
places, then plentiful fumigations of chlorine 
gas would effectually destray the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The effect of this gas was not only 
visible on the western coast of Africa, but in 
many places elsewhere, although not to so great 
an extent. Might not the jungle fever of India, 
the periodical fevers of NewYork(?) and Charles- 
ton in America, and the minor diseases on the 
coast of Essex, be traced to be effects of this 
deleterious gas? It was a well-known fact that 
the ships in the mouth of the Medway consumed 
more copper than other ships. Chlorine gas 
then destroyed the injurious gas, and it was 
easily made and the materials very cheap ; the 
Government had plentifully supplied the African 
expedition with the materials necessary for the 
most perfect chlorine fumigations, and he had 
the pleasure of believing that his Report, found- 
ed on the analysis of the waters submitted to 
him, and the precautions taken, had imparted 
confidence not only to the gallant men who 
composed that expedition, but also to those who 
had interested themselves in its welfare and who 
had heen actuated by the most Christian spirit. 
He hoped its success would be commensurate 
to its deserts. 


WEST POINT ACADEMY. 

The Board of Visiters to the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point seem by their report to the 
Secretary to have been highly gratified with the 
condition of the Institution. The examinations 
in the different departments of scientific instruc- 
tion, as the report states, were highly satisfac- 
tory. The Cadets appear well grounded in all 
the branches and afford gratifying evidence of 
the ability and fidelity of their instructers. 

In the department of moral and religious in- 
struction the Board were very much pleased 
with the views entertained by those to whom it 
is entrusted, and the pains they seem disposed 
to take in giving a right direction to the minds 
of the young men. 

The system of discipline prescribed by the 
President of the United States in 1839 seems to 
have been faithfully enforced. 

The barracks contain only 96 rooms which 
must furnish accommodations for 250 Cadets. 
Some of the rooms are scarcely large enough 
to accommodate one and are cold and comfort- 
less in the inclement seasons of the year, and 
badly ventilated in summer. 

As to the course of Military instruction the 
Board state that in their examinations of the 
attainments of the pupils in military knowledge, 
and skill in its practice, they have had as- 
surance that the object of the Institution has 
been faithfully kept in view. The theory is 
well taught, and the practice is satisfactory, so 
far as the limited nature of such an establishment 
will permit. The evolutions of the line and the 
actual operations of fortification cannot be prac- 
tised here, however complete the scientific in- 
struction may be. 

In relation to the fiscal concerns and proper- 
ty of the Academy, the Board state that the 
amount of money expended here by the Govern- 
ment for year ending 1st of May, 1841, appli- 
cable to the Institution, for the cost of instruc- 
tion and pay of Cadets, is as follows, viz: 

Am’t expended by the Paymaster, $101,271 50 
Do. do. Quartermaster, 26,482 80 


_ Making together, $127,754 30 
Of this sum, $81,405.68 is for pay of Cadets, 
being 28 dollars per month to each. 


Out of this sum the Cadet boards and clothes 


must live on his pay, and can receive no ‘ fa- 
mily aid.’ Hence, a system of vigilant economy 
must be observed, to enable each Cadet to meet 
the requirements of the Institution as to dress 
and ral nce, as well as to secure to 
him a good and wholesome table. 

A Cadet graduating at this Institution, and 
called into the service of his country, would have 
just as strong nds of excuse for mistaking a 
circle for a triangle, asto plead ignorance or 
incompetency in the practice of unerring rules 
to guard against waste, fraud, or useless expen- 
diture of any kind. 


A VISIT TO MISS WHITE, AT PLYMOUTH, 
A descendant of the Pilgrim Father, William White. 

She received us reclining on her bed, but neat- 
ly dressed, as for ten years past she has had 
but a partial use of her limbs for walking. Her 
face, however, was remarkably free from the 
wrinkles that usually accompany so great an 
age; her features were so pleasing as to indi- 
cate the possession of great beauty when young, 
and she had not a gray hair on herhead. Her 
hair was as brown though not quite so full as 
that of a woman of twenty-five; and her cheer- 
ful smile, firm voice, and intelligent conversa- 
tion, made it difficult to believe in what was, 
however, beyond all doubt, that she was really 
ninety-one years of age. She described her 
sight as perfectly good; and her constant occu- 
pation of knitting, sewing, or reading, had never 
yet relaxed, or become painful. The room in 
which she lived, was in a house more than two 
hundred years old, and one of the earliest of 
those built in the colony. It was of wood but 
constructed with great strength, and the exact 
pattern of an English house of the same period, 
a central door, low but wide, with a large han- 
dle shaped brass knocker, (of which we saw 
more in Plymouth than in any other town) with 
a broad entrance hall, and rooms on each side. 
The house was two stories in height but the 
ceilings were very low; and across those of the 
larger rooms, extended a thick and heavy beam 
of wood, laid flat, and not endwise as in modern 
buildings. Miss White’s room was called ‘ The 
Cabin of the Mayflower,’ and it was certainly 
the most perfect cabinet of antiquities we had 
yet seen. ‘The chair used by Governor Carver 
on board the Mayflower, made of old English 
oak, with the staple for lashing it to the ship’s 
deck in stormy weather, was a prominent 
article in the furniture: the other chairs were 
of the old high-backed English fashion, the 
seats stuffed with hair, the wood of dark mahog- 
any, the covering of striped black stuff. The 
old chest of drawers, with fanciful brass handles; 
the oak framed horizontal paned glass over the 
chimney-piece, the little lion-pawed mahogany 
pier table, the perpendicular and narrow oak- 
framed pier-glass between the front window, 
with the dark green watered moreen curtains, 
and the family arms of the Whites and the How- 
lands, both Prilgrim Fathers, hanging over the 
mantel-piece, framed and glazed, as issued from 
the Herald’s College in London, carried one back 
so completely, to the old English country man- 
sions of past centuries, that it was difficult to 
feel one’s self in the New World, and among a 
yet infant people.—Buckingham’s America. 


From the North American. 
AARON BURR’'S DAUGHTER. 


Messrs. Editors—I remember reading some 
time ago, an article copied from one of the New 
Orleans papers, relative to the fate of Mrs. Alls- 
ton, the accomplished daughter of Aaron Burr. 

A sailor living in the suburbs of New Orleans, 
who kept a place of resort for persons of his 
own profession, on the eve of death sent for a 
minister of religion, to whom he wished to dis- 
close the crimes which burthened his conscience. 
His previous life had been that of a pirate, and 
the catalogue he gave of his acts was filled up 
with those deeds which we would expect from 
persons of that description. That one which 
disturbed him most was the murder of a lady 
on board one of the many vessels they had cap- 
tured. The vessel had of course been plunder- 
ed; and if I mistake not, it was said the family 
plate of Aaron Burr was on board, and the work 
of death then commenced. It was the dying 
pirate’s part to see to their destruction. All who 
were not previously killed were forced to “ walk 
the plank.” A lady-passenger on board begged 
him to spare her life, but their plan was to put 
to silence every witness by death. Finding 
that she could not prevail with the savages to 
spare her life, she arose from her knees, and 
told hin that they need not force her overboard, 
as she would go out on the plank herself. She 
did so, and the usual plunge in the deep an- 
nounced this additional victim to the number of 
those already destroyed. 

From all the circumstances he related, the 
time, the place where they captured the vessel, 
the plate, &c., it appeared plainly that the lady 
could have been no other than Theodosia, the 
daughter of Aaron Burr, and the wife of Go- 
vernor Allston. The confession of the dying 
sailor could be only contradicted by the proof of 
the chartered vessel in which Mrs. Allston sailed 
having foundered at sea. All other circumstan- 
ces concur in strengthening the account above 
given. The coast was at the time much infested 
by pirates. Deeds of daring and blood were 
published frequently. 

As to the credit which may be attached to 
the account taken from the New Orleans paper, 
the writer of this is unable to say. But it was 
never contradicted; and it is highly probable 
that such was the end of the affectionate daugh- 
ter of Aaron Burr. The ways of Providence 
are inscrutable. Perhaps the hope of seeing 
his daughter was that which upheld the exiled 
man amidst all his trials, and the man of blood 
had her death thrown in as another bitter ingre- 
dient M®his cup of misery. 

= 


PERILOUS SITUATION, 


Dr. Judd, of Honolulu, who accompanied the 
Scientific Corps of the Exploring Squadron in 
their excursions on Hawaii, had a most wonder- 
ful escape from an awful death. He had de- 
scended into the crater of Kilauea, to obtain 
some specimens of the liquid lava. Not succeed- 
ing in procuring any at the Great Lake, (as it 
is called) he approached one of the smaller 
ones, or chimneys, and descended a few feet 
into it. While gathering specimens, the lake 
suddenly became active, and discharged a jet 
of lava into the air far above his head, but 
which most fortunately fell in the opposite di- 
rection from him. He then commenced makin 
his way out, before another should follow, but 
the asc.:nt was far more difficult than the de- 
scent. He became alarmed, and called on five 
natives who had accompanied him to the spot, 
for assistance. The heat had become so great 
that they were frightened and retreated with the 
exception of one man, who threw himself flat 
upon the bank, and reaching over his right 
hand, enabled the Doctor to reach the top. 
But before he reached the brink, his clothes were 
burnt by the hot air, and he would have been 
scalded had he not been protected by woolen 
— The native in stooping over, had his 
ace and hands blistered. They both had 
barely time to leave the spot, when the lake 
filled up and poured out a stream of liquid lava. 
— Polynesian. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The City Government of Salem, Mass., un- 
der the law which authorizes the granting of 
as many licenses to retail spirit by the glass, as 
the public good requires, have decided that the 


public good requires none, and accordingly | 
grant none, 


has for the first time left his native country, 
contemplates every thing foreign, I approached 


a small low building close by the river-side, | P 


about which clustered, | saw, a crowd of the 
lower class of people. This” building was the 
Morgue ; a place appropriated to the reception 
of the bodies of persons discovered in the Seine, 
and of those who meet a sudden or violent 
death in the streets. Here they are ex to 
be owned by their friends. I had often heard 
of this doleful house of mortality; and now 
that I was so near it, I felt an irresistible incli- 
nation to enter, though I knew not but I might 
have to look upon some wretched spectacle. 
Accordingly, I pushed through the crowd to the 
door: and then, with no little difficulty, press- 
ed in. I now found myself in a small room 
crammed with people, but separated from that 
in which the bodies lay by a glass partition. 
There was evidently some object of peculiar in- 
terest to be seen ; for persons next the partition 
were looking intently at what was beyond; and 
others, with anxious countenances, were watch- 
ing their opportunity to occupy the place of 
those who might retire ; and there ran through 
the apartment that earnest, solemn, but sub- 
dued whispering, in which emotions of awful 
wonder so frequently express themselves. As 
yet, however, I could see nothing of what might 
be in the other apartment; but in a minute or 
two the attendants of the place, perceiving that 
I was a foreigner, beckoned me through a kind 
of passage, and led me into the room where the 
bodies lay. 

Along this narrow, dreary room, were placed 
inclined marble tablets, three of which were 
occupied by corpses. They were but partially 
covered, and their clothes were hung up against 
the wall above them; and on their heads were 
made to trickle little streams of water, to keep 
as long as possible the poor clay from putrefac- 
tion. Over two of these my eye but slightly 
glanced ; but it was instantly riveted by the 
third. It was that of a female. Her limbs were 
delicate, and finely formed; her hair was long, 
and of a glossy black; and her features were 
stiffened into an indescribably expression of 
wild and agonized surprise. Her eyes had re- 
sisted the attempt (if any had been made) to 
close them: one might almost fancy that they 
had opened to gaze on some new and fearful 
sight, just as the soul was quitting the body. In 
the right breast of the wretched creature was a 
ghastly wound; and her clothes just over her 
were saturated with blood. 

I eagerly inquired how she had been mur- 
dered ; but was told that she had attempted the 
night before to rob a rich goldsmith’s shop in 
one of the neighbouring streets, which was pro- 
tected by a spring-gun. Assisted, it was sup- 
posed, by some accomplices, she had forced 
open one of the windows of the house, and had 
just entered it, when the gun exploded. The 
goldsmith, alarmed by the noise, hurried down 
stairs with a light, and found the miserable wo- 
man in the pangs of death. In less than two 
minutes she breathed her last. O, what a story! 
(I could not help exclaiming) and what unutter- 
able woe is printed on that countenance! I had 
often seen death before—sometimes with a calm 
and placid brow, as if the spirit was still there, 
and was enjoying a happy dream; sometimes 
with the look of vacancy, which testifies that 
man is returning to the dust from which he was 
formed—but I never had beheld a face on 
whose rigid lineaments such horror sat, and 
told so terribly—the judgments of God are here. 


My mind was, as might be expected, strong- 
ly excited by the spectacle before me; and 
though I soon retired, I could not shake off the 
impression, or help being anxious to learn some- 
thing more of the history of this wretched vic- 
tim of sin. I found, on subsequent inquiry, 
that she was the daughter of a respectable fam- 
ily, and had been nursed in the lap of comfort. 
But, alas! in that fear of the Lord, which is 
the beginning of wisdom, she was not trained ; 
the seeds of Divine truth were not implanted, 
and the enemy was at hand to sow his tares. 
She early imbibed the subtle poison of infidel- 
ity, fearfully prevalent among the continental 
nations; and,1 believe may say, aggravated 
by the superstitions of the Romish church. For 
those who know Christianity only in the mer- 
etricious garb which the Romanists have dis- 
guised her, being unable to distinguish super- 
stition from religion, often, when their reason 
is shocked by the former, reject the latter also. 
To this may be attributed in great measure the 
rapid spread of unbelief of late years in Roman 
Catholic countries. 

Infidelity generates a selfish, sensual life. He 
who hopes for no world beyond the grave, will 
naturally strive to enjoy himself in this. He 
will aspire to no generous rectitude of conduct, 
because he can have no motive for self denial ; 
he will shrink from no crime which fairly pro- 
mises advantages, because he apprehends no 
future account. Nor will he be content to wait 
patiently for the benefits which a slow course of 
persevering labour might procure for him. Life, 
he sees, is short ; its threat is very fragile, he 
must seize its pleasures now, or it may be too 
late. His maxim will be that denounced by 
the apostle, ‘“* Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die.” It is true, that many of the pro- 
pagators of infidelity profess to shrink from 
this consequence of their system; but with 
what consistency, let any impartial man de- 
cide. They would have, they say, the mind 
set free; but they do not like the freedom to 
extend to actions. There is in this little else 
than selfishness ; just as Voltaire is stated to 
have checked the conversation of his infidel 
friends before his servants, “lest,” he said, 
‘every restraint being removed, they should 
think themselves at liberty to murder us all.” 

Infidelity produced its natural fruits in the 
victim of the Morgue. She pursued pleasure 
upon principle. She imagined herself freed 
from every bond which the holiness of God, or 
the necessities of men, have imposed. She ran 


| rapidly the downward course of degradation : 


until deserted by every friend, she—once the 
delicate nursling, once carefully tended lest 
‘“‘ the winds of heaven should visit her face too 
roughly”—became a houseless wanderer. Her 
heart was now more obstinately hardened : and 
she was a ready instrument for any deed of 
desperation. But her career was short. By 
hasty steps she reached that last sad crime, 
which was to meet a present punishment; and 
in the act of sin she was suddenly placed be- 
fore the tribunal of a Righteous Judge, whose 
fixed determination is by no means to “ clear 
the guilty.” From his sentence it becomes not 


& | mortal hands to attempt to lift the veil. 


Here is a melancholy picture of the descend- 
ing tendencies of sin—how perverted thoughts 
lead to vicious actions. Let the death-bed of 
the humble believer be contrasted with this, | 
have witnessed the last hours of a child of God, 
and seen “in what peace a Christian can die.” 
I have seen the young and lovely called by a 
sudden summons from the world. I have be- 
held faith prevailing over nature; and the best 
earthly blessings, the brightest ore hopes, 
relinquished without a murmur. I have seen 
the face, pale with bodily suffering, lighted, as 
it were, with the beams of immortality; and 
have witnessed the parting of the spirit breath- 
ed forth with calm and happy confidence into 
the hands of a faithful Saviour. Death has 
been reft of its sting, the grave dispoiled of her 
victory. And why wasthis? Because the soul 
had reposed a simple trust in Jesus: and in his 
blood every sin was washed away. To depart, 
and be with Christ! O, that is far better than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season—bet- 
ter than even to possess the happiest inheritance 
that earth can boast! | 

Now, look on this picture, and on that; and 


ment—on that, an exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. Does not the Gospel unfold a better 
rospect than the reasonings of the infidel ? and 
is it not the truest wisdom, the safest happiness 
to embrace its offers? May I not say to those 
that read these lines, there are set before you 
“this day life and good, and death and evil,” 
choose you which you will have? Take warn- 
ing by the fate of the sinner; take encourage- 
ment by the example of the believer; and may 
the Spirit of wisdom and might graciously en- 
able you to choose the good, and to refuse the 
evil, that your soul may live for ever! 


From the Worcester (Mass.) Spy, July 5. 
WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 

A more remarkable escape from death by 
lightning than that we now place on record, 
perhaps has never occurred in this country.— 
On the afternoon of the 30th ult., the children 
from our several schools, to the number of up- 
wards of four hundred, were assembled at the 
vestry of the Baptist meeting house, preparatory 
to a pic-nic which they were to attend on the 3d 
inst. About four o’clock a small cloud came 
up, from which a heavy clap of thunder pro- 
ceeded, apparently very near by, in conse- 
quence of which and other indications of a 
shower, they were dismissed in the hope that 
they would have time to reach their homes be- 
fore it should rain. It is estimated, however, 
that not more than about one-third of them had 
left the room, when the building was sfruck by 
a heavy discharge of the electric fluid, which 
spent most of its force in the lower part of the 
house, particularly in the vestry where the 
children were assembled. 

The scene which ensued may be imagined 
but cannot be described. Of the 250 children 
who were in the room, a considerable portion 
were struck instantly to the floor. Fifteen or 
twenty who were crowding to the door were 
laid prostrate in a heap, piled one upon another. 
Some were stunned, and others appeared to 
have been deprived, for a time, of their reason. 
Some dozen or fifteen of them were more or less 
injured, but not dangerously! A daughter of 
the publisher of this paper about nine years old, 
was blistered on her right wrist, on her left arm, 
and on the bottom of her feet. Her shoes were 
torn from her feet, the upper leather rent to tat- 
ters, and a hole about as large as would be made 
by a good sized buck shot, was pierced by the 
electric fluid through the sole of each. When 
brought home her feet were much swollen and 
looked red and inflamed, as if they had been 
dipped in water not quite hot enough to raise 
a blister, except on the soles directly over 
the holes burnt in the bottom of the shoes, 
where blisters were raised. She could not 
stand, and complained of numbness from her 
knees downward, except in her feet which were 
exceedingly sore tothe touch. But she recover- 
ed so as to be about the house apparently as 
well as usual, the next morning, except a slight 
lameness from the burn on one of her feet. A 
child of Lewis Thayer had her shoes torn from 
her feet in a similar manner. Other children 
were burnt on different parts of their bodies. 
All of them, we believe, were in a good degree 
recovered the next morning, except a daughter 
of Peter Slater, who was more injured than the 
rest, but not dangerously so. The damage by 
the lightning was owing to the unscientific and 
— manner in which the conductor was 

tled. 


PERSEVERANCE, 

I recollect, says Sir J. Barrington, to have 
seen in Queen’s County, a Mr. Clerk, who had 
been a working carpenter; and when making a 
bench for the session justices at the Court House, 
was laughed at for taking such particular pains 
in smoothing the plank for the Judge’s seat. 
The carpenter, nothing disconcerted, continued 
his work with special attention; and as a reason 
for being so very nice in finishing the seat, jo- 
cosely expressed his intention of one day occu- 
pying that very seat himself. Time passed on, 
and the carpenter ever assiduous and attentive 
both to business and to mental culture, was 
afterwards seen as presiding judge on the very 
bench which he had a few years before been so 
nice in planing. 

DEAFNESS, 

We see it stated in a late number of the 
Liverpool Mercury, that musk, a valuable anti- 
spasmodic, has been lately successfully used in 
removing the distressing noise which accompa- 
nies deafness. By mixing musk with sulpheric 
ether and ammonia, and allowing it to stand 
for fourteen days, a solution is formed, that, if 
properly applied to the internal ear, will remove, 
in almost every case, this hitherto considered 
incurable nervous affection. 

AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

A writer in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
in giving an account of Lincoln Lunatic Asy- 
lum, states the following interesting fact:—An- 
other case in this asylum interested me greatly. 
Amongst the better class of boarders is a mid- 
dle aged respectable-looking man, possessing a 
large and active brain, but deranged on some 
points. This person, some months ago, took a 
particular interest in a young man, also a pa- 
tient, of good abilities, but imperfectly educated, 
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ness in this life, till we are nac 
conviction of judgment, that it is chiefly here- 
after, and that we are in the way toit. God 
forbid I should ever think myself at home till 
I am in heaven. 

Heaven is not a place or state of idleness. 
Perhaps the highest angels have a task and 
work assigned them, which keeps them con- 
tinually employed. What is considered as 
greatness and happiness on earth, is having no- 
thing to do. 

Happiness will be the necessary result of 

owl holiness, when external impediments are 
removed ; but heaven itself would lose its na- 
ture, if the inward disposition were wanting. 
Our future existence will be the same kind of 
life, or state of being continued, which we are 
fixed in here. Death makes no alteration in 
our condition ; it only clears up our mistakes 
about it. 
Thankfulness and happiness imply each other, 
We must be thankful to be happy, and happy 
to be thankful. God’s house is an hospital at 
one end, anda palace atthe other. Inthe hos- 
pital-end are Christ’s members upon earth, con- 
flicting with various diseases, and confined to a 
strict regimen of his appointing. What sort of 
& patient must he be, who would be sorry to be 
told that the hour has come for his dismission 
from the hospital, and to see the doors thrown 
wide open for his admission into the king’s pre- 
sence. 

Nothing can be our happiness in this life, but 
what is to be the foundation of it in the next. 

If [ cannot serve God and my Saviour with 
delight, and make a kind of heaven of it here, 
they have no other heaven for me hereafter. 
We shall never know the thousandth part of 
our mercies, deliverances, and protections, tem- 
poral and spiritual, till we come to another 
world. 

In heaven, sin known and pardoned, is the 
ae of praise; sin known and unpardoned is 


If ever I thank Christ as I ought, it must be 
in heaven: it is in vain to think of doing it 
here. 

Heaven is heaven rather as a state of exemp- 
tion from sin than suffering. We must die for 
perfect conformity to the will of God; and it is 
worth dying for. 

Delight in the will of God is the perfection of 
all intelligent beings, the essence of happiness, 
the joy of angels, heaven upon earth, and the 
heaven of heaven. 

Heaven is wherever God is; in my heart if I 
desire it, and delight in his presence. 

Ten thousand years in this world would not 
complete my happiness ; I should never be wise 
and good, have an absolute command of my 
will, passions, and affections, without one irre- 
gular thought, vain wish, or spot of sin. Ifwe 
are really aiming at, and longing for this per- 
fection, how desirable is death, which alone can 
put us in possession of it? By death we do not 
go out of life but into life. - 

The Christian’s hope of heaven is the sweet- 
ness of prosperity, and the support of adversity, 
and cures us at once of all attachment to the 
world, or expectation of rest in it. 

If Christ had not brought down heaven to us, 
we could never have raised ourselves up to it.— 
Rev. T. Adam. 
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New Works.—The Board have just Jy ane. and 


. 18mo. 

The Articles of the Synod of Dort, translated the 
Latin, with Notes, by Rev. Thomas Scott, D.D., 1 vol. 18mo. 
With Essay, by Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D 
june 


ALVATION FOR THE HEATHEN.—Salvation for 


the Hea ; a Sermon preached before the Pres 
rian Board of Foreign Missions, May, 1841; by the Rev. J 
McElroy, D.D,, 18me. —— ed and for sale 
OBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York, and 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
ou George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
june 


EW POPULAR WORKS.—Just published and for sale 

by H. Perxins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, A Dis- 
course on the Life and Character of the Rev. Joseph Tuck- 
erman, D. D., delivered at the Warren Street Chapel, on 
Sunday evening, January 31, 184]. By Wm. E. Channing. 
A Manual for Young Church Members. By Leonard Bacon, 
Pastor of the First Church in New Haven, second edition. 
The Flower Faded; or Memoir of Clementine Cuvier, 
Daughter of Baron Cuvier; with Reflections, by J. A. James, 
new edition. Jessie Graham; or Friends dear, but Truth 
dearer. By Aunt ney Ahem se of Blind Alice. The Fire 
Screen or Domestic hes. By Mrs. Bache. Annals of 
the Poor; by the Rev. Legh Richmond, A.M. The Moral 
Influence, Dangers, and Duties, connected with Great Cities. 
By Rev. John Todd. The Jubilee Memorial, being the 
Sermons, Meetings, Presentations, and full account of the 
Jubilee commemorating the Rev. Wm. Jay’s a years 
ministry at Argyle Chapel, Bath. Helen of the Glen. By 
Robert Pollok. Cornelius the Centurion. By F. A. Krum- 
macher. Jacob Wrestling with the Angel. Rev. G. D. 
Krommacher. Solomon and the Shulamite. By F. W. Krum- 
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Religion. 
By Mrs. Sandford, author of Woman in her Social and Do- 
mestic Charaeter. july 10 © 


ALVATION FOR THE HEATHEN.—Salvation for 
the Heathen, a sermon preached in Philadelphia, May, 
rian Chure . McElroy. Just orsale 
HOOKER & AGNEW,” 
)N. W. corner of Chesnut and Fifthstreet, Philadelphia. 
10 
N EW BOOKS.—Jast published and for sale by J. Wuk- 
THAM & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia,— 
Bridges’ Exposition of Psalm 119. In 1 vol. 12mo. tton’s 
Learn to Die. In 1 vol. 12mo. Salvation for the Heathen; a 
rmon preached in Philadelphia, May, 1841, before the — 


and given over to habits of sloth and indolence.:+ Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 


From the senior inmate the junior obtained, ia} 


the course of six months, not only much instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, and accounts, but habits 


of occupation and attention, and a desire to; 


make himself useful in the world. Thus, by 
constantly employing the powers of his mind 
to the utmost, his intellect and self-respect gra- 
dually re-developed themselves, and, afterwards, 
being discharged cured, he obtained a situation 
which gave him the means of independent sub- 
sistence. I was shown a series of grateful and 
neatly-penned letters which the pupil had since 
sent, from time to time, to his friendly instructor. 


HOSPITALITY IN INDIA, 

In India little or no preparation is made for 
the advent of a guest. He is expected to bring 
every thing with with him, and when you ask 
your friend to come and live with you for six 
weeks, you scarcely mean more than you hope 
he will pitch his tent in your compound. You 
give him room enough and plenty to eat, but 
there the hospitality ends. A bedstead he may 
find perhaps, but pillows and sheets, and pillow 
cases and towels he must take with him if he 
desires such luxuries. Bedrooms without bed- 
ing, dressing rooms without looking-glasses, 
and bathing rooms without bathing pots are not 
looked upon as inhospitable manifestations, for 
people are expected to take the two former com- 
modities with them, and the latter may be got 
for a few pice in the bazaar. In India another 
man’s servants will not move an inch for you 
of his own free will, however much you may 
stand in need of his services. You are expected 
to move about with your own servants—and 
the man who goes out to spend a couple of 
days without a retinue is a fool of the first mag- 
nitude.—Eust India Magazine. 


A few years ago a very worthy labouring 
manin Salem, who had been so unfortunate as 
to acquire the habit of drinking spirits, becom- 
ing convinced of its ruinous tendency, had 
strength of mind to form an effectual resolution 
of future abstinence. At that time he had a 
wooden box made, with a hole in the lid, and 
labeled ‘‘ rum,” into which he every day drop- 
ped as much money as he had been in the habit 
of spending for liquor The box was never 
opened till very recently, when, on — 
the sum, it was found to amount to a sum sul- 
ficient to purchase him a house lot, and materi- 


ally aid in putting upon it-aneat and comforta- 
ble house. 


JiMcElroy. Jane Brush and her Cow; a Story for Chil-- 
dren, illastrative of Natural apy from the 
French of Mile. Tremadeure. By a 

Jessie Graham; or Friends Dear, but Truth 
Aunt Kitty, author of Blind Alice, &c. 


, PAPERS.—Hocan & Tuompson, No. 108 
i Chesnut street, Philadelphia, have on hand a large and . 
superior assortment of English, French, and American Let- 
TER Papers, together with a general assortment of Superior 
Ruled Cap and Letter Papers, close and common distance, 
which they offer for sale at reasonable prices. june %6 


NIVERSALISM AS IT IS—Or, Text Book of Mod- 
ern Universalism in America, by Rev. Edwin F. Hat- 
field. Just received and for sale 
M.8. MARTIEN. 


may 15 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


yo LADIES are received, as Boarding and Day 
Scholars, by the Misszs G1 1, at the residence of their 
parents, 356 Walnut street, Philadelphia. The next term of 
the School will commence on the first day of September, 
but scholars may enter the family during the previous vaca- 
tion. Further information may be obtained at 356 Walnut 
street, or from Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Provost of the University 


weak Rev. Dr. Spring; W 
aines, Esq.; Wm. Halstead, Esq.; 

rincipal of the A emale Academy, of A! 
Rev. Bishop Melivaine of Ohio. july 


HORUS MUSIC, For Sassatu 
set to Music entitled, Children’s Hosanna, Happy 
Meeting, and Filbert Street, handsomely printed on glazed 
cards. Price per hundred $1.50. Lately published and for 
sale at the Depository 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 3—3t AMERICAN 5S. 8. UNION. 


| iggy Winter & Co. Philadelphia, an- 
nounce to their customers and the public in general, that 
notwithstanding the clemency of last winter, they have suc- 


ceeded the most strenuous exertions in securing a full 
supply of Ice which they are now ready to deliver to their 
satisfactory terms. The Prices are as 


customers on the most 
follows: 


For a Quarter Peck per day, 35 cents per week. 


One Bushel or more, per 

&°” There is to be no consolidaticn of Pecks into Bushels. 

N. B No Ice to be served on Sunday, but twice on Satur- 
day, (morning and evening) giving asulsican quantity toaliow 
for waste through the night. 

Orders left at the following places for Ice, will be served 
the next morning. 

Neil's Public News Room, Second street, above the Penn- 
sylvania Bank. 

Mrs. Grebble, E ghth street, below Walnut street. 
aa eee ioner, No. 136 Arch street, above 

Dr. Dubbs’ Store, Vine street, below ‘Twelfth. 

‘ Dry Goods Store, Vine street, below 


ne streets. 

W. Johnston's Grocery, S. W. corner of Eleventh and Lom- 
bard streets, 

Or at the Office, S. W. corner of Tenth and 


where Ice will be constantly on hand, which may be had 
at all hours, day 5 


Whose sparks fly upwards and expire. 
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W. E. Ashmead's Drug Store, S. E. corner of Twelfth and 


